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Hk return of Halley’s comet has 

been anticipated by astronomers 

with unusual interest. They 

welcome its appearance as the 

coming of a faithful friend 
Whose visits to the sun’s domains have 
repeated themselves, once every seventy- 
seven years, since long before the time of 
Christ. Calculations based upon the ob- 
served path of the comet in 1834-35 had 
determined very closely where it would 
reappear this year, and for many months 
the most powerful photographic telescopes 
in several countries have ‘“prospected” the 
critical region. 

The marvelous perfection of mathemati- 
cal astronomy is here illustrated, for the 
comet recorded itself on Professor Wolf’s 
photographic plate on September 11th, less 
than seven minutes of arc—less than one 
ith the angular diameter of our moon 
irom the predicted position. It will reach 
the point of nearest approach to the sun 
tbout April 19th, within three days of the 
predicted time. At discovery, this most 
famous of comets could not be seen in any 
existing telescope. It is now growing 


brighter rapidly, and by the middle of this 


April it 


CONSpii 


is confidently expected to be a 
I Whether it will be 
brighter or fainter than the great comet of 
1602 cannot be said, for the laws governing 


uous object. 


the brightness of comets are but imperfectly 
understood, and prediction is unsafe. 

Comets brighten and develop their tails 
as they approach the sun, reaching their 
greatest development at about the time they 
are nearest to the sun. For this reason it is 
their unfortunate practice to disappear from 
view in the sun’s glare just when they are 
largest. Holding in mind the uncertainty 
of prediction, we have ventured the opinion 
that Halley’s comet, faintly visible in 
January and February without telescopic 
assistance, would be a fairly conspicuous 
object in early March in the Western sky 
after sunset, and late in March, after passing 
the sun, it would be visible in the Kast before 
sunrise. It should be seen to best advantage 
during April and early May. About the 
middle of May it will again pass the sun 
and become an evening object. 

Why is this comet known as Halley’s? 
The incidents connected with its christening 
form an interesting chapter in the early 
history of astronomy. A _ brilliant comet 
appeared in 1682, when Halley was a young 
man,in England. This was Halley’s comet, 
but his name was not connected with it 
until much later, as we shall explain, 
Halley’s friend—the great Sir Isaac Newton, 
had but recently (about 1670-80) discovered 
the law of gravitation, and had proved that 
a comet or other body completely subject 
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to the sun’s attraction must move in an 
ellipse around the sun. Newton was of a 
retiring disposition and took no steps to 
make known his immortal discoveries. 
Halley, on the contrary, was a man of action. 

The manuscript copy of Newton’s Prin- 
cipia was entrusted to Halley, and_ the 
latter, in the absence of other funds avail 
able for the purpose, published the book 


in 1686, at his own expense, though he was a 
manof smallfinancial means. This act alone 
stamps Halley as worthy of our homage. 

Halley realized the wonderful import of 
the Great Law, certainly as early as 1685, 
but his opportunity for systematic work in 
astronomy did not come until 1704, when 
he was appointed professor of geometry at 
Oxford. He immediately began the study 
of comets, basing his studies upon Newton’s 
law. He became the first great calculator 
of comet orbits. In a litthe more than a 
year he had twenty-four to his credit 
orbits of all the comets, in fact, for which 
he could find accurate observations. This 
meant prodigious labor in those days, for 
the good observations and the highly devel 
oped methods of our time were unknown. 
He found that three comets out of the 
twenty-four had traveled from distant space, 
around the sun, and out into distant space, 
along the same path, whereas the other 
twenty-one had each a different path. Were 
these three comets one and the same body ? 
If so, their common orbit must be an 
ellipse. The crude observations of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries did not 
permit him to decide whether the orbit was 
a long ellipse or a parabola (a curve ex 
tending out to an infinitely great distance). 
If the latter, the three comets would have 
traveled away from our solar system never 
to return. If they were the same body, 
they should have returned at about equal 
intervals of time; and this is what did occur, 
for the dates when the three comets had 
been nearest to the sun were: 


1531—August 24 ? 
1607—October 16) 
1682—September ,( Interval 74-9 years. 


Interval 76.2 years. 


The small inequality of these intervals 
he correctly attributed to the disturbing 
attractions of the planets Jupiter and 
Saturn. He predicted that the great comet 
would complete another revolution in its 
orbit in seventy-five or seventy-six years 
and reappear about 1758. He said that he 
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could not predict the time more accurately, 
for the effects of Jupiter’s and Saturn’s 
disturbing attractions were not yet m 
puted. Halley (born 1656, died 1742) knew 
that he would not live to witness the return, 
but he confidently and patriotically called 
upon posterity to remember that this pre 
diction had been made by an Englishman 
—‘ab homine Anglo.” 

The comet did return, in March, 17509. 
It was a little later than expected because of 
the disturbing attractions of the planets 
Uranus and Neptune, which had not yet 
been discovered, and whose influence upon 
the comet’s orbit, therefore, could not be 
taken into account. This was indeed a 
great triumph in exact science, made pos 
sible by Newton’s overwhelming genius and 
Halley’s vigor. It is easy to predict the 
returns of comets in the twentieth century, 
but this is so because Newton and Halley 
lived and labored as pioneers. The comet 
again appeared in 1834-35, within a few 
days of the predicted time. 

The history of this most famous of comets, 
prior to Halley’s first date, 1531, has been 
traced by three able English astronomers, 
Hind, Cowell and Crommelin, as far back 
as B. C. 240. In all, twenty-nine appear- 
ances, recorded in history, have been 
identified. These have occurred at average 
intervals of seventy-six and three-quarter 
years. The individual values of the intervals 
have varied between seventy-four and a 
half and seventy-nine years, according as 
the disturbing actions of the planets com- 
bined to shorten or to lengthen the period. 

There are extant several quaint pictorial 
representations at many of its early returns 
An especially interesting one, though of 
minimum scientific value, is for the return 
in 1066—the year of William the Con 
queror’s invasion—as_ preserved in_ the 
famous Bayeux Tapestry. Sir John Her 
schel’s drawing is probably our best record 
of its appearance at the 1835 return. For 
tunately, we now have photography to make 
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permanent records of both its general and 
its detailed structure. The dry-plate puts 
down details which the eye cannot see, and 
it does the work with great accuracs 
Since Barnard’s pioneer success in_ the 
photography of comets at the Li Ob 
servatory, about 1890, no one scrious!) 
attempts to “draw” a comet. 

The long, elliptical orbit of Halley's 
comet and the nearly circular orbits of th 
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Edmund Halley (born 1656, died 1742), the English astronomer whose studies, 

based upon Newton's lately discovered law of gravitation, made him the first great 

calculator of comet orbits. Present-day predictions of the return of comets are the 
result of this man’s labor 


earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and but at the outer turning its speed will be 
Neptune are represented in the figure— less than one mile a second. 

approximately to the correct scale; but it For purposes of description, it has been 
should be said that the plane of the comet’s found convenient to divide the structure 
orbit makes an angle of eighteen degrees of a comet into three parts, as follows: 

with the earth’s orbit plane. The comet’s 1. The densest and brightest part near 
orbit therefore passes “through” the plan- the center of the head, called the nucleus. 
etary orbits like the two adjacent links of a Nearly all the mass of a typical comet 
chain. The comet will approach within — resides in the nucleus. 

fifty-six million miles of the sun, and then 2. The coma, or envelope, of low 
recede during thirty-eight years until it is density surrounding the nucleus. In occa- 
far beyond Neptune’s path. In perihelion — sional comets the head consists entirely of 
it must travel thirty-four miles per second, coma without an apparent nucleus, 
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Halley’s comet in 1 
3. The fail, which always points ap 
proximately away from the sun. When the 
comet is traveling toward the sun, the tail 
follows the head; when the comet is going 
away from the sun, the tail prec edes the 
head. This is illusuated in the drawing 
of the comet’s orbit. 

The fact that a comet’s tail always points 
away from the sun was early recognized. 
There could be no doubt that some force 
originating in the sun was repellent to the 
materials composing the tail; but to deter- 
mine the nature of this force defied us for 
generations. 

Since the coming of photography and the 
accurate recording of details of comet 
structure utterly invisible to the eye, it has 
been possible to measure these motions. 
Comparisons of photographs of the same 
comet made two or three hours apart have 
shown that condensations and other struc- 
tural forms have moved rapidly outward 
during the interval—only a few miles per 
second at first, but faster and faster as the 
distance out in the tail increased. Some 
observed speeds have been nearly fifty miles 


per second. Fifty miles per second is more 
than four million miles per day. If such 
motions exist, the constituents of the tail 
on one night are not the constituents of the 
tail of the following nights. Photographs 
of many comets taken on certain nights 
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seem to bear no resemblance to those taken 
on the preceding or following night. The 
tails of the earlier dates have been driven 
off into space, scattered into invisibility, 
and entirely new tails have taken their 
places. The forces acting outwardly from 
the sun and responsible for these expulsions 
were mysterious, and it is only within the 
last ten years that a fairly satisfactory 
theory has been established. Half a cen- 
tury ago, the great physicist, Clerk- Maxwell, 
in developing the electro-magnetic theory of 
light, deduced mathematically that the so- 
called light and heat-waves, in_ striking 
upon any objec t, exert a pressure upon that 
object, very much as ocean waves falling 
upon the cliffs press against the obstructing 
rocks. The pressure due to light and heat- 
waves—called radiation pressure—is_ ex- 
tremely slight; so slight, in fact, that skilled 
experimenters were unable to detect its 
existence for many years. At last, about 
the year 1900, a Russian physicist, Lebedew, 
was able to observe this effect, and a few 
months later, two American physicists, 
Nichols and Hull, were even more successful, 
for their accurate observations showed a 
satisfactory agreement with the demands 
of Maxwell’s theory. 

Almost immediately, the famous Swedish 
scientist, Arrhenius, expressed his helief 
that in this pressure of the sun’s heat and 
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The Bayeux tapestry represents the return, in 1066, of the comet now known as Halley’s 


light-waves, we have the force which forms 
comets’ tails. All the materials of a comet 
are necessarily attracted by the sun, accord- 
ing to the law of gravitation. There can 
be no doubt that they are also acted upon 
by radiation pressure. The former seeks 
to draw ail into the sun, the latter to drive 
them into outer space. These are opposing 
On the more massive parts of a 
comet, comprising the nucleus, radiation 
ineffective, and the nucleus 
moves along in its prescribed curve with re- 
markable precision. Not so with the finely 
divided materials of the coma and _ tail. 
Gravity acts asa function of a particle’s mass, 
Whereas radiation pressure’s action is de 
pendent upon the surface-area of a particle 
in relation to its mass. As particles become 
smaller and smaller a size will be reached 
such that these opposing forces will be 
precisely balanced. Particles larger than 
these will obey the attractive forces of the sun. 
Particles smaller will recede from the sun. 

What seems to take place in a comet is 
something like this: Minute particles of 
solid matter or molecules of gas are expelled 
from the nucleus chiefly on the side toward 
the sun, probably under the influence of 
the sun’s heat. Radiation pressure acts 
upon these particles to turn them directly 


forces. 


pressure is 


away from the sun, and the cloud of parti- 
cles thus projected forms the tail. As the 
repellent forces act continuously, the par- 
ticles must travel continuously faster, and 
this is the observed fact. Smaller and less 
dense particles must travel more rapidly than 
the larger and denser ones. It is not certain, 
however, that this theory supplies acomplete 
explanation of the formation of comets’ tails. 

The constant expulsion of matter along 
the tail into outer space must of necessity 
cause a comet to grow smaller. Disinte- 
gration is continuous, and the tail at any 
moment is made up of materials lost forever 
from the nucleus. Several faint comets 
moving around the sun in small orbits have 
been observed to be fainter at each succes- 
sive return. Some have even disappeared 
entirely. Two such comets, now lost to 
view, reveal themselves only by virtue of 
meteor showers about the middle of August 
and the middle of November—the matter 
composing their nuclei has been scattered 
along their orbits, and the annual passing 
of the earth across these orbits leads to 
collisions between the cometary fragments 
and our higher atmosphere. ‘There is no 
reason to doubt that Halley’s comet. is 
slowly disintegrating, and, after long ages, 
will suffer some such fate. 



































Our knowledge of the chemical compo 
sition of comets and of the state in which 
cometary niatter exists ismeager and unsatis- 
factory. few give spectra very like that 
of our own sun, indicating that they are 
shining by retlected sunlight, as the planets 
shine. QOther comets send out their own 
light, almost exclusively, the radiations 
coming chiefly from carbon and cyanogen 
sources. Still others have mixed spectra, 
showing both inherent light and _ reflected 
light. Why comets shine by virtue of light 
within themselves is a mystery, for it is 
difficult to that such attenuated 
bodies should have the heat of incandescence 
throughout their Although many 
comets have volumes thousands of times as 
great as the sun’s volume, their total mass 
is insignificant even in comparison with 
that of the earth, and such mass as they 
have is nearly all in the nucleus. The 
tails are surely less dense than the most 
perfect vacuum we can produce in the 
laboratory. 

Halley’s comet is due to pass near the 
earth in May, 1g10o—perhaps within 1o, 


conceive 


mass. 


000,000 miles of us. Let no one draw the 
inference that there may be a serious col- 
lision with the earth, for such is not the case. 
The paths of the earth and comet are too 
widely separated. Even if the orbit of the 
comet were entirely unknown, we could 
Say that the chance of a collision with the 
denser nucleus is so small as not to call for 
consideration. And if we should 
through the tail, there should be no sensible 
such an encounter, unless it 
harmless meteor shower, for 


pass 


evidence of 
consist of a 
the tails of all comets are certainly composed 
of exceedingly minute and widely scattered 
partic les. 

The ancients thought of comets a 
objects, from the appearance of the tails, 


s hairy 
hence the origin of the term from 
the Greek kometes, signifying “Tong-haired.” 

‘his belief prevailed certainly up to Halley's 
day and generation. 

All sorts of fantastic and fearsom: 
have attached to comets, from early his 
torical times to near the close of the nine 
teenth century. The writer rem mbers 
clearly that his neighbors of thirty years ago 


“comet,” 
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The Comet 


lered comets to be messengers of From Milton’s Paradise Lost, I, 
er. The greatest comet of the nine- 711: 

century—Donati’s of 1858—was the * * * and like a comet burn’d, 
lited forerunner of our Civil War! That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 

val representations of comets as In th’ Arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
ng swords were common. In Homer’s Shakes pestilence and war. 

XIX, 381, we read: Not the least of the services of science to 
civilization has been the gradual emanci 
pation of humanity from all fear of comets. 
Astronomers welcome the coming of Halley’s 
comet, full of hope that the photo dry-plate, 
the spectroscope and other ways and means 

© dheeliect of tak comel, 16k, 00 of attack, invented since its last visit in 
king in the prodigious revolutions now 1835, will enable them to remove some 
eginning in Europe, especially in Ger- thing of the mystery of comets—the most 
any. mysterious of all celestial bodies. 


e the red star, that from his flaming hair 
akes down disease, pestilence and war. 


rom Evelyn’s diary of 1624: 
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When, lowering, that impetuous offshoot gleams 
In golden sweep across the nightfall’s blue, 
All human eyes in awesome wonder view 

The mystery’s outspreading vivid beams, 
With heart’s inspired, remembering the Power 
That keeps the planetary orbits so controlled. 
He looses fiery wanderers from his hold 

And sends them journeying, for a little hour, 
That we frail mortals, in our selfish space 
Going our ways content with earthly praise, 
May catch a fleeting vision of that Grace 
Before we cease from the accustomed round, 
And sink below our world’s horizon bound. 





The Last Cartridge 
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> BY MAYNARD DIXON 


IS first sight of the slender 
column of smoke shot a thrill of 
fear into Masters’ heart and 
sent him running down into the 
ravine for his rifle and revolver, 
but the sagging weight of the belt about 
his waist and the feel of his gripped 
rifle restored his courage, and he unhesi 
tatingly climbed back to the place from 
which he had seen it. Raising his hand to 


shade his eyes from the setting sun, he 
studied it with care, noting the height to 
which it rose before breaking into the grace- 
ful spiral in which it disappeared in the sky, 
and estimating the distance separating him 
from the peak whence it was ascending—he 


had had but little doubt from the beginning 
concerning its origin, and that little now was 
swept away. 

“No mistake about it, it’s Apaches,” he 
said to himself. ‘‘And the chief’s calling 
in the band. I wonder what deviltry he’s 
planning now?” 

But even so, its base was fully fifty miles 
away, and therefore, it could have no 
significance for him, he concluded. But he 
knew nothing of the lone Indian who had 
paused early that morning to drink from 
the stream ten miles below, or of the freshly- 
cut chip of mesquite wood, which he had 
captured as it drifted down, or of the quick 
succession of smoke-puffs which 
afterward from a_ neighboring 
else he now would have been many 
farther away from it, and still 
While a vague uneasiness continued to stir 
within him—that was nothing new—as he 
had known from the first that he was in 
the Apache country, and before now it often 
had prompted him to go away while he 
could, but as now only to be overcome as 
often by thought of the sand so rich in dull 
yellow grains and flakes down there in the 
arroyo. But that it was more persistent 
this time was shown in his actions—he had 
been cautious ever since entering the danger 
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country, but it was the perfunctory caution 
of one who wishes merely to avoid unneces- 
sary risk, while now, although it was growing 
dark, he did not rise to his feet and erectly 
leap from rock to rock as he made his way 
back to his camp at the bottom of the ravine, 
but went crouchingly; and then, filling his 
pipe, he paused in the act of applying the 
tinder, and instead, pinched out the spark 
and wrapped the tobacco back into the pouch. 
Missing the companionship of his pipe, he 
spread his blankets and went early to bed, 
but his nerves felt the want of the tranquiliz- 
ing smoke, and he lay awake till long past 
his usual time for going to sleep, gazing up 
at the stars and thinking. A vision of the 
little cottage in which he was born came to 
him, with the stooped, toil-worn figure of 
his mother standing at the gate, and by her 
side a comely young woman, waving him 
good-bye, just as they had stood and waved 
five long years before—it was a vision which 
had appeared often during these years, and 
as often had created within him an intense 
longing to go back to them, to mother and 
sweetheart, but always he had resisted its 
temptation at thought of the narrow limita- 
tion of opportunity there for one to rise 
above the grinding poverty in which his and 
their lives had been passed. But now it 
all was changed. Fortune at last smiling 
upon him, he had “struck it rich,” and 
already there was enough gold in the shot 
sacks cached there in the rocks to lift them 
above life’s drudgery. ‘Then why not go 
back to them at once?” his tempter urged. 
“Two days more and I will,” he answered; 
“two days more and I shall have cleaned up 
all the gold. It would be folly to go before 
[ get it all.” 

The next morning his fire of dry mesquite, 
which out neither smoke nor odor, 
was made back in the rocks where its glow 
could not be seen, and eating his breakfast, 
he hurried to his work; but at the suns 
rising, he dropped the shovel to take up his 
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ind climb to his lookout on the brink 


ol ravine. Approaching it with caution, 
crav ling the last dozen feet on hands and 
knevs, he slowly raised his head above the 
edg:, but only to jerk it down the next 


instant, his mouth open and his eyes dilated 
with fear—a quick motion of hisarm brought 
his rile to a ready aim, and another swung 
the lever down and up again, chambering a 
cariridge, but there he stopped and care- 
fully relowered the hammer; then turning 
around, he crawled swiftly into the rocks 
and went running back to the bottom of 
the ravine. 

Undermined in the bygone ages by wind 
and water, huge fragments of rock had 
broken from the strata forming the earth’s 
suriace on that side, to come rolling and 
tumbling down into the chasm, thickly 
strewing its side, and piling haphazard one 
upon the other at the bottom, leaving open- 
ings between, and here and there cavernous 
recesses—the opposite side was a cliff sixty 
feet in height, while the bottom was a 
level of sand and water-worn rock, at the 
farther side of which the little stream ran. 
Hurriedly gathering up his blankets, Masters 
darted back into the rocks where he crawled 
like a lizard to a place between them that 
was open to the sky at one end, into which 
he instantly dropped—the other end was 
covered by the iatest rock to come down, 
but leaving a narrow aperture through which 
he had a view of all the slope above. 
Sinking into a crouching position, his eyes 
restlessly moving from side to side in 
evident expectancy, he breathlessly waited. 
Finally, a slight tremor swept over him, and 
he raised the muzzle of his rifle, but only 
to lower it again. Directly above him a 
seeming knob suddenly appeared on the 
edge of the ravine, outlined against the 
sky, but a knob that was covered with 
black hair and bound around with a strip 
of red, and that slowly grew in height, at 
last becoming a human face that was 
hideous with stripes of red and black. As 
motionless as the rock upon which it rested, 
it remained there for what seemed an age 
to Masters, and then suddenly was _ with- 
drawn. Masters breathed a little freer, but 
did not alter his position, although his mus- 
cles were aching with the tension they were 
undergoing. A few minutes later it re- 
appeared a hundred yards farther away, 
Dut soon was withdrawn again. The sun 
vas shining in on Masters, and perspiration 
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was trickling down his face, but he was not 
conscious of the heat. 

In silence that was absolute, except for 
the faint sighing of a light breeze in the 
rocks, the next hour passed without further 
sign of life. Then the head reappeared, 
and instantly a stocky, half-naked brown 
body slid like a snake across the edge and 
down into the ravine, where it disappeared 
among the rocks; a moment later another 
followed that one, and another, and another, 
till Masters had counted six, and the next 
instant he caught sight of a black pole above 
the rocks, moving toward the bottom. His 
finger pressing the trigger to suppress the 
click, his thumb went forward and drew 
back the hammer of his rifle. Thirty feet 
farther down was a place that was clear of 
rocks which they must cross, and Masters’ 
muscles drew taut as bowstrings as he 
noted it—gliding to the open end of his 
nook and half climbing out, he waited. 
Half a minute later he went to his feet and 
out on top of the rock as if shot up by a 
spring, the butt of his rifle dropping to his 
hip, and the muzzle began jetting puffs of 
smoke almost with the rapidity of a machine 
gun, the ejector sending the empty shells 
glittering over his shoulder, while the echo 
in the cliff awoke to throw back the sound 
shot for shot and fill the ravine with the 
din of it. 

It ended as suddenly as it had begun, as 
Masters dropped back between the rocks. 
He did not comprehend at first that he had 
been hit, he had not heard the shot that 
was fired from the top of the cliff, or seen 
the smoke of it, and in the intense excite- 
ment of the moment the shock of the bullet 
striking his leg had passed unnoticed—he 
knew only that his foot had given way 
beneath him. Peering out through the 
crevice in the rocks, he saw with silent 
jubilation two brown bodies stretched out 
on the ground. Then he refilled the 
magazine of his rifle, noting that he had 
fired seven shots, and that scarcely a dozen 
cartridges now remained in his belt—he 
would be less prodigal with them in future, 
he resolved. Finally, he caught sight of 
the blood-soaked trousers leg, and for a 
moment stared at it incredulously—his 
heart sank and he paled a little at discovering 
that the limb was numb and useless; but 
hope revived within him when he found 
that the bone was not broken, the bullet 
having only grazed it. Tearing a strip 









































































































































































































































from his shirt and bandaging the wound 
he fell to rubbing the leg with his hands, 
hoping to bring life back to it, but only to 
give it up in failure. And now he came to 
a full realization of all that it meant to him 
—he had intended his attack to be largely 
spectacular, to impress the Indians with 
respect for him, and keep them at such a 
distance that he would be able to make his 
escape during the night, but now, unable 
to walk, he would be forced to stay and 
fight to the end. It came to him suddenly, 
and with it a wave of bitter hatred for the 
one who had fired the shot. Wondering 
where it had come from, and noting the 
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vreath passing overhead 


downward course the bullet had taken in 
passing through his leg, he incautiously 
raised his head above the rocks to look 
up, and on the instant his hat flew off, 
pierced by a bullet that gashed his scalp 
and started a rivulet of blood trickling down 
his face. The burst of smoke on the edge 
of the cliff answered his question. Hall 
stunned and thoroughly frightened, he 
threw himself back on the ground, covering 
his eyes with his arm, and for several 
minutes lay there shivering and moaning 
in abject terror and despair; but his pani 
finally passed, his self-control returning, and 
sitting up, he mechanically tore nother 
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striy from his shirt to bind around his head. 
Then he hobbled back to the crevice and 
loo! out, but nothing of the Indians was 
to be seen. 

It was getting hot, he noticed now—the 
breeze had died away, and out on the rocks 
the air was dancing and quivering with heat— 
his loss of blood had not been great, but 
the dry hot air was fast drawing the moisture 
his body, and as he became conscious 
of the heat, he also grew thirsty. He had not 
thought of it before, but he had no water. 
He had become so accustomed to going to 
the stream whenever he wanted water that he 
had not thought to bring a supply into the 
rocks, and now to cross the intervening 
strip of sand would be to invite death, 
swift and sure—if only he could get that 
on the cliff, he thought, it might be 
possible—anyhow, he would try it, but later 
on. For the present he must make no 
move to betray that he was still alive— 
having seen his hat struck from his head 
by the bullet, if he gave no sign of life, the 
Indians finally would conclude him dead, 
and come out from the rocks to get his scalp. 
His only hope now was to outmatch them 
in cunning. ‘Taking off his and 
placing his blankets for a cushion, he settled 
himself down as comfortably as he could 
and waited. Two hours passed in silence, 
the heat growing intense and _ his thirst 
burning, but he only closed his jaws the 
tighter. ‘The wound in his head was slight 
and could give him only annoyance, but 
his leg now returning to consciousness was 
swelling and becoming feverish and painful. 
Another hour went by, then another, and 
now an almost vertical sun was pouring 
its rays into the ravine, heating rocks and 
air as if with fire, and causing Masters to 
gasp for breath—his mouth was as dry as 
the sole of his shoe, and his tongue beginning 
to swell—his face was drawn with suffering, 
but grim determination looked out of his 
eyes. “Would they never come out?” he 
wondered. ‘Was he to be held there 
cooped up like a rat in a trap to die of heat 
and thirst? He never had harmed them, 
why were they torturing him so? Oh, but 
he would even it up with them, if ever they 
gave him the chance!” 

As if in answer to his silent challenge, 
something moved out in the rocks, scarcely 
two hundred feet away, and on the instant 
he was in readiness—it was a rifle-barrel 
of blued steel being pushed up from behind 
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a rock. Then a painted face appeared for 
an instant, a puff of smoke leaped out, and 
with the report came a bullet that flattened 
itself out within reach of Masters’ hand— 
then another head popped up and another 
bullet came—and finally a brown body 
showed itself for a moment. They were 
feeling him, Masters thought. Buta sudden 
suspicion shot into his brain, and he swung 
his head around to look the other way—then 
he noiselessly laid down his ritle and took 
up his revolver. What he saw was a pair 
of keen black eyes less than fifty feet away, 
peering over a rock in his direction. ‘They 
soon disappeared, but only to reappear a 
few moments afterward twenty feet nearer— 
then, apparently satisfied with his survey, 
an Apache climbed up and, as Masters 
fired, stretched himself out on the rock, 
quivering in every muscle, and feebly 
tossing his hands about. And _ instantly 
whirling around, Masters fired twice at 
smoke-puffs that just then burst from the 
rocks in the opposite direction, but only to 
regret the wasted cartridges the next 
moment. 

The fever of his wounds and thirst mount- 
ing to his brain, the end of another hour 
found Masters growing delirious. He grimly 
fought it back, fighting as one fights 
sleepiness, but as in sleepiness now and 
then drifting into semi-consciousness and 
dreamland, the next moment to awake and 
smile at the fantasms his brain had conjured 
up. When the first smell of burning wood 
came to him it aroused no uneasiness, for 
he thought it unreal, and it was not till 
the crackling of flames reached his ears that 
his numbed brain was roused as by an 
alarm. He could not see the fire, which 
was somewhere between his position and 
the stream, but a dense volume of acrid 
smoke was pouring from the rocks at every 
opening and being swept full into his face 
by the light breeze now blowing, filling the 
nook with its. stifling particles. Vainly 
turning his head from side to side, trying to 
get sight of his enemies, he presently drifted 
into a period of delirium. And now he 
saw them, they were devils, and were trying 
to drag him into hell—that was where the 
smoke and heat came from. He had never 
heard of a devil being killed, but that was 
no reason why he should not try, and the 
next leering face that came floating to him 
in the smoke was blown to pieces by a shot 
from his revolver. He knew now that they 





































could be killed, and a hoarse croak of merri- 
ment came from his parched throat. The 
next moment he fired again, but at that 
laid the revolver down with a knowing wink; 
it contained only one more cartridge, and 
he must save that one for himself. A man 
always killed himself rather than let the 
devils capture him alive. But his rifle still 
had cartridges, and catching it up he fired 
at a smoke-wreath that was passing over- 
head; it was blisteringly hot, he felt, and 
he was getting very tired, but he must go 
on fighting till he killed them all. At last 
the dead click of the hammer told him that 
the rifle was empty, and he hurriedly took 
out the cartridges that remained in his belt 
and stuffed them into the magazine; and 
instantly resuming the battle, he continued 
firing till the last of these was gone, when 
he dropped the now useless rifle and sank 
cowering upon the ground. But he strug- 
sled to a sitting posture the next moment, 
listening. ‘The wind had veered, and the 
devils no longer were coming in his direction; 
instead, they were flying up to the edge of 
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The Bluebird 


(Navajo Spring Song) 
CARROLL WRIGHT 


Have you heard the breath of morning? 
Have you heard Sialia calling, 
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the ravine, where they were fighting among 
themselves—he heard them, a confusion of 
shots and yells that came from that dire: tion. 
That was fine! If only they would keep 
at it till all were dead, he would get away 
after all. Not that he cared much, it was 
so hot, and his head was aching so |adly, 
But the firing suddenly ended, and presently 
was succeeded by voices and footste)) on 


the rocks. They were coming hunting for 
him-—he knew, for he heard one of them 
exclaim: 

“Where the devil can he be?” 

But they should not take him alive; and 
cocking the revolver he placed the muzzle 
against his temple. 

‘Jones, sound officers’ call. See if that'll 
wake him up,” he heard in another voice. 

Then, as the sweet notes of a bugle came 
tremulously to him through the quivering 
air, the delirium receded for a moment, 
leaving his brain clear and comprehending 

-the hand clutching his revolver turned, 
pointing the muzzle out at the sky, and he 
pressed the trigger. 





Calling with the breath of Springtime ? 
Through the early, dewey morning, 
Calls Sialia, upward winging 
Calls Sialia, mid the dewdrops 
Of the joy of Spring returning; 


Sialia calls! 





Sialia calls! 


Sialia’s breast is blue, like Heaven; 


Blue as Heaven is Sialia! 

Listen to his glorious singing, 
Listen to the Bluebird calling 

Of the ecstasy of morning, 
Of the joy of Spring returning, 

Of the mating in the woodlands 
And the sweetness of the meadows; 


Sialia calls! 





Sialia calls! 
























Her voice burst upon him, and he realized 
that the message was not for him 


Apartment Number Nine 


By FRrep JACKSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


ICHOLS slowly knotted the 

cord of his dressing-gown and 

stood watching his man through 

the dressing-room door. It was 

a quarter past six—he knew 
without consulting the clock. The valet 
always started the bath and laid out his 
fresh linen at a quarter past six, precisely. 
Afterwards, he would stud the shirt, put 
out the proper boots and perhaps three 
cravats to Select from; then he would 
knock softly upon the study door and call: 
“Ready, sir!’—and Nichols would begin 
to dress, gayly or gloomily, as the mood of 
the moment directed. That had been the 
order of things without variance, for more 
years than he cared to count. 

Now, he was used to Mugsley’s ways— 
they had been together since Nichols was 
a boy—so that there was no good reason 
why the perfect routine of it all should annoy 
him, but to-night it did. It was his birth- 
day night, and he was thirty-four years old, 
and he was hungering with all the strength 


of his being for even the slightest lapse 
from the usual order of things. He rested 
his arms against the mantelpiece, and 
stared down into the fire, his dark eyes 
smoldering with discontent. Life was 
monotonous—he told himself—grim and 
stale, and very, very unprofitable—every 
day was a twin to yesterday—a twin to to- 
morrow—they were all alike—aimless, 
wasted, lonely days—for all indication to 
the contrary, they would continue that way 
for the rest of his life. 

Slowly, as he stood brooding there, his 
eyes ran over the wide, cozy room. It was 
essentially a man’s room — but a wonder- 
fully snug one. His books stood like eager 
soldiers, lined along the walls near his 
favorite chair—and strewn about every- 
where, where they were most handy—his 
pipes and tobacco-jars stood on the little 
taboret near the divan, side by side with 
the Bohemian decanters and glasses——the 
walls held copies of his favorite canvases— 
with one or two original pastels in between— 
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His eyes lingered upon the 
x * 


his little grande piano stood open in the 
corner—as he considered impartially, there 
seemed to be nothing lacking—nothing that 
he coveted—nothing that he wanted and 
couldn’t have—except—his eyes came swiftly 
back to the fireside and lingered there upon 
the one object that seemed out of place in 
the room. It dainty, pale-rose 
kimono, of some shimmering silken stuff, 
bordered with lilacs in lavender tones, and 
it was thrown across the chair-arm care- 
lessly, as though the lady-owner had tossed 
it there but the moment before. But there 
was really no lady-owner at all. Nichols 
had bought it himself one day, because he 
had seen her looking at it in the window of 
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one object that 
1 dainty pale-rose kimono of some shimmering silken stuff 





cemed out of place in the room 


a certain French shop on the 
he had known by the resigned expression 
of her face that she had wanted it badly 


and that it was denied her. 


one particular she, of course—she 
the newly-married couple who lived 
the hall from him, but he didn’t knoy 


and so he had despaired of ever 
her. He had tried often to make 


with the man when they met in the ¢ 


or in the hall, but the fellow’s w 
always seeing him off or waiting to ' 
him back, and so it had all come to 
—but the kimono was something 
sure, because he knew that she hi 
for it, and he liked to pretend, so! 
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n he was quite by himself and there 
s no one to observe him, that she— 
(ne sharp tinkle of the telephone-bell 
used him from his lethargy, and rising, 
crossed the room slowly and lifted the 
civer from the hook. But before he 
ild speak, her voice burst upon him, and 
realized that the message was not for 
ii—but he didn’t disconnect! Scarcely 
ring to breathe, with a look in his eyes 
it was good to see, and a smile hovering 
r his wide, good-humored mouth— 

‘Yes,” she was saying gravely, ‘“‘Hello!— 
Is that you, Betty?” 

“What a wonderful voice she had,’ he 
rellected. “If only he dared to answer!’’) 

“Yes!” cried another voice excitedly. He 
recognized the newly-married lady who 
lived in Number Nine. ‘Oh, dear—I was 
» afraid ’'d not find you! What do you 
think [ve done? Dick and I planned to 
dine downtown to-night and go to 
ater afterwards, and I’m all ready to 
with my hat on and_ everything, 
| it’s just occurred to me that I think 
I’ve asked a man to dinner. Whatever 

ll I do?” 

‘You think you’ve asked a man _ to 
dinner?” she repeated, laughing. 

‘Yes,” answered the ladyin Number Nine, 
laughing, too. “It’s either to-night or to- 
morrow night, and I can’t for the life of 
me remember which! It’s Philip Hunter! 
Do you know him?” 

“Hunter?” she repeated thoughtfully. 
“No, I don’t—Why ?” 

“Because I’ve thought of a plan,’ an- 
swered the newly-married one enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘Put on a dinner-gown, will you, 
and come over here to my place. Then, if 
he comes, you could introduce yourself and 
explain things, and give him a bite of 
something or other—I’ll get Suzie to fix it— 
and if he doesn’t come, you can amuse 
yourself nicely with a book. Dick brought 
some of the new ones home yesterday—one 
by that fellow across the hall from us, you 
know. Do help me out, like a dear. He 
probably won’t come, as I’ve an intuition or 
something that it’s to-morrow night, but he’s 
Dick’s friend and I daren’t run chances of 
offending him—do please come, Snooks! 
Tcan’t reach Dick or Yd_ call the 
theater date off, and I’ve really no one to 
depend upon but you. Will you come, 
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(*Snooks!” said Nichols softly to him- 
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self. ‘‘Snooks!”? He liked the sound of it 
immensely.) 

| suppose I will,” she answered promptly 
with something between a laugh and a 
sigh. ‘You are really incorrigible, Betty— 
When are you going to leave there?” 

“This instant!” cried Betty quickly. “I 
can’t wait to see you! I’m due downtown 
now, but I couldn’t leave without arranging 
this, could I?) I know Dick will be furious 
at having to wait, but it was his friend that 
delayed me, wasn’t it? Hurry over as 
quickly as you can. IT’ve ordered dinner 
already, and the table will be laid for two, 
anyway—Suzie will let you in—Thanks 
awfully, Snooks—By-by—” 

Both telephones clicked—there came a 
muffled — tinkle and absolute © silence. 
Nichols put up his receiver and stood there 
motionless for a long, long time, his eves 
fixed thoughtfully upon the pink kimono, 
his thumbs thrust into the cord of his gown— 
But when at last, Mugsley called him, and 
he turned away from the phone, his face 
wore an entirely new expression; all the 
discontent that had marred it had fled, and 
in its place there was a look of deviltry 
that had been sadly absent for many a day— 

“Mugsley,” he said solemnly, ‘Go out 
and buy me a few dozen big white roses !— 
But wait!—First listen to what I am going 
to say—” 


The clock was striking the half-hour 
after seven when Suzie relieved him of his 
coat and hat and stick in the hall, and threw 
back the portieres of the music-room., A 
tall girl in a white gown, who was seated 
with a book before the fire, rose slowly, 
putting it aside, and came forward holding 
out her hand to him, and thanks to the 
unusual situation, he could not be sure 
whether the flush that swept over her face, 
meant that she recognized him or not. 

“It’s Mr. Hunter, isn’t it?’ she said, 
smiling. ‘‘I—” 

“You are Mrs. Dick, I’m sure—I hope 
I’m not very late. I had a little difficulty in 
getting here.” He wished that she wouldn’t 
smile in just that way—it was entirely too 
alluring— 

“Not: late at all,” she assured him 
warmly. ‘‘Won’t you sit down?” 

“Thanks—I’'d rather peep about a little 
first, if I may—What a cozy little place it 
is, isn’t it?—If you could see my miserable 
diggings, Mrs. Dick—they’d make your 
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heartache, I think, they’re so big and bare 
and barren—If you only knew how much 
to-night means to me—Did you ever realize 
what a dreadful fate it is to be a bachelor?” 
She shook her head, smiling up at him 
as he strode about, and decided that she 
wouldn’t set him right about her name, 
after all. Let him think her Mrs. Dick- 
what great difference would it make ?—and 
it would add piquancy to the situation, 
He would be sure to talk to her 
and she wanted to be talked to 
She was tired of things as they 


certainly. 
differently 
differently. 
were 

“T’ve often contemplated spinsterhood,” 
she confessed gravely, ‘and not that very 
joyfully, either.” 

“But that danger is quite passed now, of 
course,” he pointed out to her, coming back 
to the hearthrug and smiling down at her. 
She decided that she liked his smile, though 
his eyes gave her something like a thrill 
when they met hers that way. She could 
feel it all the way down to her boots—And 
his large nose was very, very likeable— 

“There’s nothing more dreadful than 
loneliness, is there?” he was saying, medi- 
tatively. “But you—you wouldn’t know, of 
course—one couldn’t be very lonely here 
It must be great to have a cunning little 
place like this, you know—I think I envy 
Dick, Mrs. D.” 

“T fancy he’s envying you to-night,’ she 
answered, laughing softly. “He was called 
to Philadelphia this morning, and I’m afraid 
he’ll not be able to get back until late—that 
isthe difficulty with being a business man, 
you see—’ 

“T shall be sorry to miss him,” he said, 
regretfully, “I’ve always thought a great 
deal of Dick, Mrs. D—We used to pal to- 
gether, you know—Oh, years and years ago 
—He was a fine chap then, Dickie was— 
It must be wonderful—do you know—to 
meet someone who can care for you—care 
I mean—I’ve often wondered 
about that! —I’ve often wondered if there ’s 
a girl somewhere in the world—who loves 
the things that I love—music and books— 
and dreams—who needs me as badly as I 
need her—w ho could love me as much as I 
could love a girl—as much as you—care 
for Dick He stopped abruptly as the 
hot color sped up under her creamy skin, 
and opened his half-closed eyes—she thought 
she could see the dreams fade as he faced 
her— 


immensely 


‘“‘I—beg your pardon,” he said gent 
“T—] forgot, I think—where I was—and 
that I had never met you before—I hav 
foolish habit of dreaming dreams, Mrs. D— 
and—somehow—I seemed to feel as though 
I had known you a long, long time—as 
though we had always been friends—as 
though—I—well, I just-—forgot, I guess — 
I’m sorry—if I’ve bored you--”’ 

“‘Bored me,” she cried in a low voice, 
looking up at him. “Not that—i think— 
I don’t think you’ve bored me—at all— I 
think I’ve rarely in my life—been so inter 
ested—but are dreams so very 
piease ?—Because, if they are, I—why, I’m 
foolish you see, for—I, too, am a 
dreamer of dreams—but I should never 
guess that you would have time for that—” 

‘Everyone dreams,” he answered simply, 
watching the firelight play upon her face. 
“It is only the dreams that vary—and the 
things of which we dream—with one, it 
might be fame that more 
while than anything else in the world—with 
another—it might be wealth—with me, it’s 
just a little place like this—somewhere—and 
a girl in a soft white gown, like yours—and 
kiddies playing about—” 

She rose to her feet, her bosom stirring, 
her face flushed, her eyes wide and startled 
and fawn-like, but before she could speak, 
Suzie appeared in the doorway to announce 
that dinner was served. She preceded him 
through the narrow hallway, conscious that 
her heart was still throbbing tumultuously, 
and kept her lashes lowered as he sat in 
her chair and arranged her long train. 
Somehow, the thing seemed no longer a 
joke—but bitter earnest. He had spoken to 
her, as he never could have spoken if she 
had not been Mrs. Dick. She had let him 
show her his big hungry heart, without 
realizing whither they were drifting. Nov 
he must never know the truth. She n 
spare him that humiliation. 

By the time he had seated himself 
had altered the decorations so that n« 
the candles nor his were between 
them, she had regained her self-control 
and was once more equal to the situation. 
But she had learned wisdom by this time, 
and so she kept the conversation in her own 
capable hands, while Suzie served with 
finished skill, and the real wood fire in the 
grate crackled merrily, and outside the 
wind howled like a savage giant-hound— 
told him about her settlement ork 
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y down in the slums of the city—about 
poor, neglected children down there 
t counted upon her never-failing interest 
ibout the grown men that confessed 
ir faults to her as to a saint, and promised 
ays to do better—about the wretched, 
norant mothers that she advised and 
scolded and helped—she forgot herself 
ierly, after a while, carried away by what 
told, and so she passed from one tale 
the next, never realizing how long she 
ced. Nichols listened quietly, smiling 
en she smiled, feeling his eyes grow 
crave with hers, and noting always how every 
sing thought was mirrored in her won- 
derful face. And as he listened, he marveled 
the beauty of her—the whiteness of her 
the soft bronze lights in her hair as 
moved, the length of her thick dark 
lashes, the laughing curves of her lips— 
of the dinner itself he knew only that 
sometimes he ate and sometimes he rested, 
that he had never in all his life dined 
But with the caffee and liqueurs, she 
paused at last, with a little catch in her 
breath as she came to herself, and so he had 
another chance. He lifted the tiny glass 
thoughtfully and glanced over the brim at 
her, his eyes very wistful and grave. 
“| wonder ‘f it would be very rude?” he 
d, “if I should ask you to clink glasses 
me—and wish me_ something—un- 
cably good ?—you see—I’ve a birthday 
ght—and birthday wishes are said to 
nti—don’t think me greedy, 
i've given me a regular party, I know— 
that was a wonderful gift, but—but 
nt you to wish me something that will 
» me happier still—something that will 


please. 


She lifted her glass thoughtfully, looking 
from the deep green depths, into his eager 
ey’ : 

“What?” she wondered, with an anxious 
frown. ‘‘What to wish him?— What—to 
wi—ah!”? She moved the glass until it 
kissed the brim of his and with her dark 
eyes wide and serious, she whispered: 

“Here’s wishing that the very first day- 

m you have, comes true.” 
took a little sip of the liqueur hastily, 
et down the glass, with his eyes on hers. 

‘May I dream it now ?”’ he asked gravely. 

nodded, resting her elbows upon the 
top, her lips parted eagerly, her eyes 
grave. 
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“Then it is this: That the girl who cares 
for my little pink kimono may some day 
care about me.” 

“Vour—what?” she asked smiling, her 
eyebrows raised. 

“My pink kimono,” he repeated solemnly. 
“May I tell you about it, please ?” 

And scarcely waiting for her little nod of 
encouragement, he went on again: 

“Once upon a time, there was a very 
lonely little chap who wanted to be loved. 
He was a strange little chap, you see, be 
cause he really was loved a very great deal, 
but to him, loving meant hugging and 
kissing and cuddling, and the love that he 
got wasn’t that sort at all, though it was 
staunch enough, and true enough to satisfy 
ten little boys—but he was demonstrative, 
you see—this little chap—and no one else 
about him was, so he thought that nobody 
loved him and wondered why And he 
thought about that so much, that by and 
by when he began to dream dreams, he 
used to dream about who could 
love him—as he wanted to be loved—and 
he was a good deal happier then. At first, 
it was just someone who would cuddle him 
on her bosom and sing little songs to him, 
and tell him stories when he couldn’t sleep, 
for he was still a very young little chap, 
you see—and those were all of the needs 
that he knew; but as he grew up and up, 
the someone altered as /e altered, and he 
thought of a great many more things to 
want—for instance, he knew that it must be 
someone with very white skin—almost as 
white as yours—and soft dark hair the color 
of bronze, and eyes that were bronze, too— 
quite like yours, you know—big and dark 
and deep, and fringed with very long lashes 
—and he wanted her to have a mouth that 
was curved like a rosebud, and a dear, little 
straight and the sweetest 
voice in the whole wide world—he wanted 
a great deal, now, you know—so much that 
he almost feared to begin his search, but 
he persevered, and every woman that he 
passed would cause his heart to flutter for 
just one little second until he saw that it 
was not the one he sought, for there were 
some with her eyes, perhaps, or with her 
little rosebud mouth, or with her hair—but 
never one quite like her—so he grew older 
and older in his joneliness, until he was 
almost thirty-five, and still he had not found 
her—still he went along his way alone, hop- 
ing for her—and wishing for her—almost 
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praying for her—and then—when he had 
just about given up hope, he found her—”’ 

The girl caught her breath with a little 
sigh and moved nearer, her eyes alight, her 
fingers pulling at the roses— 

“She was standing before a shop window,” 
he went on slowly, ‘gazing at something 
within, and as he came up behind her with 
the little inquiring glance that every woman 
called forth, he recognized her—and _ his 
heart gave a great leap— It was a little 
pink kimono at which she was gazing—a 
dainty bit of garment, almost fairy-like, and 
clearly intended for her. But as_ she 
turned away, he saw by the expression of 
her that she wanted it very much 
indeed, and that—somehow—she couldn’t 
have it—his first impulse was to get it for 
her, but he realized that was impossible, 
of course, so he followed her to what he 
supposed was her home, and he engaged 
an apartment immediately opposite, but 
later he found that she was only visiting 
there. It was then that he bought the pink 
kimono and draped it over a chair in his 
room—/er chair—and it helped him to 
pretend, for he had tried very hard to meet 
her—and he had almost given up hope 
So when he was tired out, or ‘blue,’ or 
very, very lonely, he would throw himself 
down in his big chair by the grate—opposite 
her chair—and he’d fix his eyes on that 
dainty bit of rose-colored silk—and_ he’d 
pretend that she was /#is—and that she had 
thrown it down there—and that she 
just outside—it helped him to dream, some- 
how—it kept him content with the weari- 
some monotony of things—that bit of silk 
that she had liked— It was an odd thing 
for a man to do, of course—but then—he 
was such a donely chap—and he still wanted 
so much to be loved. 

“And then one night—quite suddenly— 
there camea bare chance for him to meet her 

—todine with her tete-a-tete—if hedared run 
the risk of displeasing her—and doing an 
unconventional thing— De _you wonder 
that he tried ? He was a man, and he 
wanted this dream-girl more than anything 
else in the wide world Do you wonder 
that he took that chance ?” 

Nichols paused for an instant in his tale 
and leaned farther across the table towards 
her. She was staring up at him wonder- 
ingly, her lips apart, her bosom stirring with 
the swift ebb and flow of her breath, her 
eyes big and luminous in the candlelight 


face 


was 


“You are the girl, dear,” he whisper 
swiftly, closing his hand over hers acr 
the polished board. “Do we need 
hundred years to Know each other?— Ty 
me that P’ve not dreamed—and hoped- 
vain—” 

“Mr. Hunter!” she gasped, drawing ba: 
from him, “Mr. Hunter!—I—” 

“T’m not Mr. Hunter,” he told hi 
gravely, “I’m Lloyd Nichols—the chap why 
lives across the hall—I overheard your 
telephone call, and it seemed like an inter 
vention of Providence—it seemed like my 
chance at last—so I came instead of Mr. 
Hunter, sweet—”’ 

She gazed up at him witha new light in 
her dark eyes, and her face went suddenly 
scarlet. , 

“Then—you—knew— ?” 
faintly. 

“That you were not Mrs. Dick? Yes— 
I was only pretending to be deceived, but 
you _” 


| was— 


she whispered 


pretending—too,”’ she confessed, 
her dark lashes dropping to hide the sudden 
sparkle in her eyes. ‘‘There 
about your book in one of the magazines, 
and a photograph of you accompanies it 
foolishman! Did you think [didn’t know— 
all those times that you followed me?” 

“You—knew?” he cried incredulously, 
“and you—didn’t—mind?” 

“T didn’t—mind,” she answered, laughing 
up into his face. 

Nichols put down his serviette carefully, 
and coming round the table at one bound, 
crushed her hungrily in his arms—but aiter 
a long, long time, he raised his head curiously 
—still holding her imprisoned in his arms— 
and looked past her to the door, aroused 
by some disturbance there. To be sure, 
there stood ‘Mugsley, his honest face scarlet, 
his feet doing a sort of restless jig on the 
rug, and behind him crouched Suzie, meekly 
drying away the sympathetic tears 
the hem of her starched white apron 
his great laugh, the girl hid her fac 
the front of his shirt, blushing to the 
of her ears, but Nichols minded that n¢ 
at all, so long as it brought her that n 
closer to him. 

“Well, Mugsley?”? he asked, 
at the uncomfortable valet. 
“T’s—it’s all right, sir,’ said Mu: 

earnestly. ‘The gentleman called 
quarter to eight, sir, and the doorboy 
him there was no one homein Number Nine 


is a sketch 


nod 


across 
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left his card, sir—is there anything unknown and forget that there is such a 
es thing as time—thank you—” And as they 
Che girldrewasharplittle breath ofamaze- speedily disappeared, he looked down into 
it, and raised her big, reproachful eyes. her glad eyes and smiled— 
‘Yes,” said Nichols, ‘‘one thing more. “Before we return to the subject in hand,” 
hould be deeply obliged if you and he said, “would you mind telling me your 
anne would retire hastily to parts name?” 





A Wood Note 


By Witiiam R. Benet 


The wood is very elfin now! 

Warm with the sweet spring twilight—warm 
With the half godlike spring desire. 
The grass is whispering to aspire. 

The leaves are laughing on the bough 

At thoughts of winter’s stress and storm. 


Was that a dryad face that glanced 
Between the trees? Was that a note 
From Pan’s own pipe? This eve is ripe 
lor nimble foot and laughing throat, 
For faery morrice to be danced! 


The wood is waking. Hark that snap 

And crackle from the copse nearby! 
How the glad tree veins swell with sap! 
Speak, old Silenus! Who am I 

To doubt you’re waking from your nap? 


Would I could linger till the moon 
O’er topped the hillside, and its spell 
Had conjured forth your mirth. But soon— 
How soon—the world calls! Philomel 
Bursts into liquid amber tune 
I must return where pagans dwell. 
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By Ropert V. CARR 
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Them Looks She Throws 


Them looks she throws sideways at me, 
Half glad, half sad, an’ then there be 

A sort o’ dare to come an’ take 

Her in my arms an’ hold her long, 

An’ sort o’ gentle, kind an’ strong; 

But shucks! I’m there with helpless hand, 
An’ thunderstruck an’ scarce can stand; 

My feet are lead, my voice all gone, 

No nerve, no sense, no nothin’ on 

My intellect, except to say: 


“Fine day—um-um—e-e-r—yes—tine day.” 


Her Room 


(one day | peeks into her room, 

H’m! ketched a breath o’ rose perfume; 
See knick-knacks roped upon the wall, 
Big lookin’-glass anh’ vases tall, 


An’ bed all snowy, pure an’ white; 


\n’ then my gazers chance to light 


On slippers soft an’ fairy neat, 

To hold her feet—her little feet! 

I tiptoes back, a-feelin’ tho’ 

I’m in a church, ‘cause well I know 
Where e’er that girlie minds to stay 
She leaves her spirit that o-way; 
Little white bed an’ things that were 


Clean an’ dainty an’ jes’ like her. 


She Kissed a Kid 


She kissed a kid, that’s what she did, 
A measley, squirmin’, red-faced kid; 
\n’ mothered it, huh, quite a bit, 


"Til it jes’ throwed a laugiin’ fit. 
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A neighbor’s kid she kissed, she did, 


A hunchy, munchy, bunchy kid; 


An’ let it rest agin her breast, 

Until to sleep the yearlin’ slid. 

To me ’twas strange to see the change 
From girl to mother in her face 
Dog-gone that kid! it slept, it did, 
Jes’ like it sort 0’ loved the place. 


The New School Ma’m 


Little cow-town on a sagebrush flat, 
’Bout the size of a Stetson hat; 
Two saloons an’ a grocery store, 
Population *bout twice a score, 
Mostly males, an’ I’m not unkind 
Mentionin’ what’s in my mind: 
What’s the reason the boys all wear 
Smell-’em good on their new-cut hair ? 
All new clothes? Oh, I tries an’ tries 
To learn the refison o’ all them ties, 
Silky fine, some green, some red 
*Til in a whisper I hears this said: 

New school ma’m, 

You old lunkhead! 

Eyes 0’ brown, 

An’ cheeks o’ red. 

Jes’ arrived, 

You wait, jes’ wait 

Here she comes! 

Is my tie tied straight ? 


Suli’rin’ hearts! have I got it, too? 
Appetite gone an’ a-feelin’ blue 
Ought to be back to the ranch to-day 
Tell me, boys, has she come to stay ? 
Hard-boiled shirt an’ a bran’-new tie, 
Cuff fer a collar an’ that is I, 
Or that is me as the case may be, 
Formerly Jenks, of the 3 Bar T. 
Formerly Jenks, old sorehead bach, 
But recently now Mr. Cupid’s catch; 
What be the reason thou asketh me; 
An’ thus I slameth this back to thee: 

New school ma’m, 

You old lunkhead! 

yes 0’ brown, 


An’ cheeks 0’ red. 
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Jes’ arrived, 
You wait, jes’ wait— 


Here she comes! 


Is my tie tied straight ? 


Sweet Rainbow Dreams 


Jes’ hear her laugh, jes’ hear her cry, 


‘Look, boy, look, up in the sky! 


\ rainbow an’ some gold there Loe 
\t its far tip fer you an’ me.” 
\n’ then this thought ties on my mind, 
If at that rainbow’s end I'd find 
Her love, I'd ride a million years 
Thro’ forty thousand kind o’ f 

\ pot o’ gold,” Aw, say what’ 

je s’ to hold 
ittle velvet hand 


y, rainbow, guess you understand ? 


What Fer 


\long in spring I rides the range, 
(;reen grass in places an’ the change 


] 


(of things most ready fer to say, 


Hello” to summer’s happy day 


lox-trots along an’ thinks the while 
Some thoughts o’ her, her way, her smile; 
Care ittle girl—say, do you know, 

I halfway thinks I has a show. 

So dreamy-like I scans the ground 

An’ sees it’s covere d all around 

With flowers, crocuses they be, 

An’ then an idee comes to me: 

Ill fill my hat up with them there 

Fer her—I wonder would she care ? 
*Twas foolish but I takes ’em back 

An’ passes her the whole blamed pack; 
An, oh, you should a-seen her smile, 
*Twas certain worth the time an’ while; 
An’ then she said as sweet could be, 
“Vou come to give these all to me?” 
“Vou bet I did,” I answers her, 

An’ then soft-like she asks, “What fer?” 
\n’ then my spurs ring on the ground, 
\n’ both my arms are clear around 

Her waist, an’ then I kisses her, 

An’ whispers, “Girl, you know what fer.”’ 
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The Rise of Rebecca 


A Tale of the Comstock 


By WILLIAM SIMPSON 


DRAWINGS BY JOSEPH RAPHAEL 


O say in these days that Moses 

Abrams was secretary and chief 

manager of the Rebecca, would 

be but a vague announcement of 

his occupation, but in the early 
eighties, almost anyone in San Francisco 
would take it to mean that he was the head 
and front of the Gold Mining Company bear- 
ing thatname. Of whom the company was 
composed, no public announcement had 
ever been made. As a matter of fact it was 
composed of Moses Abrams. 

The stock certificates of the Rebecca mine 
in their artistic finish were fetching. On 
one side they represented a mill with a high 
chimney, the smoke pouring out in columns, 
nachinery crushing ore, the mouth of a 
tunnel with cars carrying ore to the dump, 
and the name of the mine engraved in 
large German text with artistic flourishes. 
As a work of art the engraving was all 
right, but as a representation of operations 
carried on at the Rebecca mine, it was mis- 
leading. A hole in the ground about fifty 
feet deep with some drifting at the bottom; 
a cabin near and three men at work—Jim 
Brady, the superintendent, at a salary of 
seventy-five dollars a month, and two 
Italian laborers with pay of two dollars a 
day each, was all there was of the Rebecca. 
The best that could be said of it was that 
it was in a gold-producing district, with good 
Mines not far away. 

Yet, during those days of crazy stock 
speculation in California, the Rebecca stock 
Was in many hands and much talked about. 
As a speculative venture it has been one of 
the best yambles on the list. It had reached 
higher and Jower points in a given time than 


any other. The stock had gone down to 
ten cents and up to two dollars and a half 
within a month. Many a one, thinking it & 
safe buy at the lower price, loaded up with 
it and had it swept out of their hands shortly 
thereafter by an assessment. The investors 
cared but little about the character of a 
mine in those days so long as its manipulator 
could keep its stock on the move. Of the 
money-making ventures that Abrams had 
tried, the Rebecca laid over them all. When 
he had, by, the false reports of his tooters, 
gotten his stock well up in the market, he 
fed the public with it as one would feed 
corn to hungry geese. 

But there was a thing about this business 
which lay heavy on the heart of Moses. 
His own people were constantly butting in 
and getting squeezed by his assessments in 
spite of anything he could do to prevent 
them. They were daily running after him 
to get points, and his advice so far had been 
to leave Rebecca alone, assuring them that 
it was a savory dish set forth for Gentiles 
only. When he looked over the frequently 
advertised delinquent list of Rebecca, it 
made him groan to see that so many of his 
co-religionists had taken the bait and were 
getting squeezed. He knew that he was 
losing their friendship and that they were 
mourning in sackcloth and ashes. There 
was only one way by which he could 
restore himself to their confidence, and that 
was by the contrivance of some method to 
reimburse them for the losses they had 
sustained. Ever since he had become a 
mining magnate he had refused to give them 
points on Rebecca. There were times, 
however, when he could have done so to 
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their profit. On the first such opportunity 
that occurred again Moses resolved that he 
would, so to speak, lead the Children of 
Israel out of the wilderness. 

Now it must be understood that Moses 
Abrams was not a mining man in the strict 
sense of the term. In fact, he knew but 
very little about mines. He could talk very 
glibly outside of mining circles, while trying 
to excuse the frequency of assessments, of 
the immense expense of hoisting ore out of 
the lower levels of the Rebecca, and of the fine 
prospect ahead for dividends, but always 
in a general way without detail. Neither 
was Jim Brady, his superintendent, able to 
enlighten him much in that direction, for 
Moses had picked Brady out of a gang of 
street-graders, and had sent him up to the 
claim with strict orders to keep expenses 
down, and that was about all he expected 
of him. Moses evidently considered the 
management of the mine a very small end 
of the business when compared with the 
manipulation of the stock, and so he gave 
it but little attention. In the early days of 
San Francisco he had been a member of 
the successful firm of Abrams & Isaacstein, 
in the loan and discount business, and his 


old partner was now the only man in the 
world who had his entire confidence in the 


mining venture. Jacob Isaacstein consulted 
with Moses about ihe proper time to buy 
and to unload Rebecca stock, and, on the 
whole, had greatly profited by it. Both 
had accumulated much wealth and were 
living in good style together—Moses with a 
large family around him, and Jacob 
occupying bachelor apartments under the 
same roof. They had no lack of servants 
in attendance, and Hop Lee was one of 
them. 

It was the duty of Hop to wait on Moses 
when at home as a sort of body servant 
to stand by him ready to perform little 
services such as errands, to bring things or 
communicate with members of the house 
hold, to lace and unlace his shoes, and to 
perform sideboard duties when company 
was preseni. Hop was skilful and faithful 
in all of these, but that did not so much 
commend him to his employer as his habit 
of attending strictly to business under all 
distractions, with apparently deaf ears to 
all that was going on in conversation. Moses 
liked this apparent trait of character in Hop, 
because in his frequent interviews with 
Jacob at the house relating to business 


affairs, and especially regarding Rebecca 
stock, he felt himself as safe in laying open 
his plans with Hop standing by as he would 
be in his private office with the door shut. 

The vacuity on Hop’s face was dee} and 
constant, and if there was anything in the 
world that concerned him, except the duties 
for which he was paid, he made no sign of 
it. He was taking the world casy. There 
was no doubt of that, for each of his work 
days was rounded off with an evening of 
social enjoyment among his countrymen in 
Chinatown. But Hop in Chinatown was a 
very different person from Hop in the service 
of Moses Abrams. It must be said of him 
that he was leading a dual life. In one, he 
seemed never to have lost the careless 
innocence of childhood. In the. other, 
among his countrymen, he was a sport from 
the What Hop did not know 
about the Chinese gambling operations was 
not worth finding out. More than that, he 
had gambled in a small way in mining stocks, 
and was, even while in the service of Abrams, 
holding a few shares of Rebecca. 

The Rebecca, like all mining stocks, had 
its ups and downs. It would occasionally 
get to a very low point and bid fair like 
the flickering candle, to go out entirely, 
at which times Moses, with his friend 
Jacob, would come to the rescue, and by 
throwing in a few thousands in purchase 
and giving out flattering reports of the 
mine’s productiveness, get the gudgeons to 
biting again. It was just when Rebecca 
had gotten into one of these periods of 
depression that Moses Abrams, coming 
home after business hours, found a letter 
awaiting him that had been tett during the 
day. He looked at the postmark and then 
laid it away in his side-pocket to read at 
leisure. » After his supper, and while in his 
easy chair, with Hop taking off hi 
and putting on his slippers, he took the 
letter out of his pocket to read. He had 
only read a line or two when he fell into 
such agitation that Hop had great difficulty 
to slipper his feet. The penmanship of the 
letter execrable, the language was 
unique, and he was sometime making out 
its full meaning. But the main import being 
definite and interesting, he ordered Hop to 
summon Mr. Isaacstein. 

When Jacob came intothe room Moses was 
walking the floor in a fever of excitement. 

“My frent, I have here a letter trom 
Prady,” said Moses. 


word go. 


shoes 


Was 
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is it good news?” inquired Jacob. came up, the sight of it wud make yees 
Lord was always goot to his think we had found King Solomon’s mine. 
Jacob. Rejoice with me, my frent. It be hard to say whither it be goold or ore, 
is a Bonanza!’ exclaimed “Moses and there be a whole mountain of the same. 
let me reat the letter.” I think there be a million dollars of goold 
> nae : as tothe ton. I'll take some of it to the asare in 
ll be much difficult, Jacob. : : 
: 4 ee the mine beyont and let you know. Mister 
faces beaming with pleasure they 
both went over the document, and after 
much deciphering made if out as follows: 


Abrams, yees have now the wurreld be the 
scrutf of the neck, and [ shall expict my 
wages raised to five dollar a dav. 
ABRAMS, Jim BrRaApy. 

I have something to tell yees that 

ike yees smoke ver pipe with relish. 

vas a man be the name of Marshall, 

wld, who sthruck the first goold in 

nia, but his name is Brady that has 

it wid a richness beyont anything 

irreld has iver seen, and the manner 

is this, do vees see. 
rd 


ay I was superintindin’ the two 
ns below in the drift from my place 
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Hop’s eyes were tixed upon a picture of the Children of Israel crossing the Red Sea 


dlass, and they were peggin’ away Moses, stroking his beard, his eyes 
picks, which was remindin’ me glistening, went over Brady's letter again 
and again, as though he could not get enough 
ence betune ’en and thin a big of e = , ° 
ks ike! cain leas id ‘We should of this make much monies, 
s I, and I wud have gone right Jacob,” said he. 
nd out, only I cud no more lower “Much, I dare not say how much,” 
ne than I cud pull meself off the Jacob responded, and the matter of eco- 
piper ei a was nomical management arose in his mind. “Tt 
a ae a a See: is not of necessity at once to raise Prady’s 
Gls abl is Get Sell ol ecclid oee. wages. Make him a small bresent, Moses, 


nd 
1d 


tippy days In San Francisco wid a 
radin’ on hand, whin sudently I 


see the sparkle of it from he suggested. Moses nodded in assent. 
ood. “Fill the bucket wid it so “Now, my frent, you shall me assist to 
it to the light,” says I. Whin it manage this business which the Lord has 
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to me gifien. I must now lay out my blans 
for the Rebecca stock,’ said Moses. 

“Yes, my frent, and there must much 
Woot it not be goot to oxcuse 
cautioned 


secre y be. 
this Chinese servant of yours,” 
Jacob. 

“Vou can of him nothing fear,’ said 
Moses. 

Hop was standing a little away, erect as 
a grenadier, his eyes fixed upon a picture 
on the wall of the Children of Israel crossing 
the Red Sea. Now, knowing the historic 
origin of the subject, he may have been 
puzzling his brain to account for the strange 
accommodating position of Red Sea water. 
If he was, his mind was engaged in double 
work, for he was listening and understood 
every word spoken. 

“Hop, come here,” said Moses, desiring 
to quiet Jacob’s fear. ‘You sabe mining 
stock ?”’ he asked. The expression on Hop’s 
face was that of a cherub astray in this 
vale of tears, without thought of to-morrow, 
to-day or yesterday, and as guileless too, 
for his faint smile was infantile, if not 
angelic. 

“Minee stolk. Wass at? Me no sabe 
minee stolk, where catchee 2?” 

The answer being enough for Jacob, the 
stock manipulators proceeded to business, 
and Hop went back apparently to further 
investigate the Red Sea problem. 

The arrangement agreed on was a cunning 
scheme to get hold of Rebecca stock at its 
low price, before the reported bonanaz: 
character of the mine was made public. 
There were in all a hundred thousand shares. 
Moses Abrams was in possession of about 
twenty thousand not yet issued. A few 
shares were that day reported sold at ten 
cents. The stock had been dragging a 
good deal, and nearly every broker had it 
for sale at a low price. Jacob proposed 
that Moses should go into the board in 
the morning and, through his broker, offer 
to sell a thousand shares at five cents for 
the purpose of bearing it, and that he, 
Jacob, after some deliberation, would take 
it, and then they were both to pitch in and 
gobble it up at any low figure. This was 
the program for the first day. On the next, 
supposing them to be in possession of the 
greater part of the stock, Moses would 
begin giving points to his Hebrew friends, 
especially those who had been losers in 
former deals, and after they had all loaded 
up, the bonanza would be divulged and the 


partners would rejoice in high hosannas, 
The next morning, Moses and_ Jacob 
walked down to the stock board tovether, 
their conversation wholly occupied on 
matters of Rebecca. There was a good deal 
of advice and many suggestions between 
them. It was agreed that when Moses. 
through his broker, offered as a. starter, 
to sell one thousand shares at the low price 
of five cents, it should be no secret that the 
owner of the mine was offering it, and that 
Jacob should manifest no haste in taking 
it, thus togive it a bad black eye at the start. 

In due time the battle began. The first 
thousand shares offered by Moses, instead 
of dragging, was snapped up, even as the 
fly is seized by the hungry trout. Then, 
another broker, taking his cue from the 
avidity with which it went off, offered an- 
other thousand shares at ten cents. It was 
sold as quickly as the first. The next 
offered was five hundred shares at twenty 
cents, which also sold at once. Then, it 
being an informal session of the board, a 
broker shouted that he would give fifty 
cents for all that was offered, and the stock 
began coming in from all quarters. 

Moses and Jacob looked at each other 
in surprise. Twenty thousand shares had 
been sold and they had not yet secured a 
single one, and had lost a thousand of 
their own. What was the matter with 
Rebecca? The fact is Hop Lee and a 
large number of his friends in Chinatown 
were loading up with it through their 
brokers, and all of Moses’ friends were 
selling out. It was a critical peridd for 
Moses and Jacob, and they consulted to 
gether. Moses was in danger of losing 
control of the bonanza. They must act 
quickly or it would pass entirely out of 
their hands. Moses must have, at least, 
thirty thousand shares to keep the mine, 
and they concluded as a master stroke to 
raise the bid to a dollar. Chinatown bid a 
dollar and a quarter and knocked them out 
again. It kept coming in at this price until 
the recess of the board, when Moses and 
Jacob went home to lunch and for further 
consultation. 

They had no relish for the mea 
appeared to have a very bad taste in his 
mouth. Hop waited on Moses vith, 1 
possible, a deeper shade of meekness. The 
sudden jump in Rebecca was ounted 
for by the theory that someone in the 
vicinity of the mine had telegraphed 1s 
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Hop in Chinatown was a very different person from Hop in the service of Moses Abrams 
fe was a sport from the word go * 


richness. There was no suspicion of Hop. 
How could there be any guile in that calm, 
innocent face? The two men went on with 
their secret conference before him, feeling 
as safe as they would with a person present 
who was deaf, dumb and blind. 

As the matter stood, Moses was likely to 
lose control of his big bonanza. He must 
have about forty thousand shares to secure 
himself. His next proposition was a heroic 
one. He had on several occasions before 
boosted the stock, by lavish purchases and 
other doubtful methods, up to two dollars 
‘share. He would go into the afternoon 
session of the board and offer that price for 
every share obtainable. Jacob would take 
ten thousand shares on his own account, 
vhich would be as safe in the interests of 
Moses as though he owned it himself. 
That would be an expenditure between 
them of ecichty thousand dollars, but they 
could stand it, and somebody, they assumed, 
vould be coming forward shortly to offer 
Moses a million or two for the mine. 
in stock circles, Rebecca had 


Meantime. 


been the talk of the day. It had revived its 
one-time reputation as a lively mover, and 
during recess, the telegraph and telephone 
wires were kept hot by brokers searching 
for shares to sell. They were found in all 
sorts of out-of-the-way corners and pigeon- 
holes, the owners, in many cases, almost 
forgetting them, having bought them at a 
very low figure and, suspecting them to be 
of a wildcat character, had charged them to 
profit and loss. 

When Moses, through his broker, in the 
afternoon session, made his bid of two 
dollars a share for all that offered, there 
was wild excitement in the board. The 
stock came pouring into his hands _ in 
blocks of a thousand and five hundred 
shares. But Chinatown was not lured by 
his offer. It was waiting for a bonanza 
price. Not a share was offered from that 
quarter. Hop Lee and his friends had 
purchased fifteen thousand shares of the 
stock at an average cost of one dollar, but 
they still held on to it. Before the close of 
the board, Moses and Jacob had secured 
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the coveted forty thousand shares, and they 
went home happy. 

In so far as securing the majority of the 
stock, Moses had carried out his program 
for the first day, although at a cost far above 
his reckoning. The business laid out for 
the next day was principally of a benevolent 
kind, for it was to permit his Hebrew friends 
to get into the band-wagon, or, in other 
words, share his good fortune. To do that 
properly, and in good shape, he and his friend 
Jacob would have to stir themselves, so they 
both sallied out after dinner and went the 
rounds of the Hebrew colony. There was 
no longer anything to be gained by keeping 
the bonanza a secret from his friends, and 
when each of them was informed of the 
new turn in Rebecca, he regarded it as 
the opportunity of his life. With the rich 
development of the mine, the stock might 
reasonably be expected in time to go to a 
hundred dollars a share. 

When Moses and Jacob returned to their 
home late in the evening, Hop had departed 
for Chinatown, and it is important to know 
what he was doing. He was the center of 
an inquiring crowd assembled in quarters 
used daily for a Chinese lottery drawing. 
Whatever they were saying is not known 
to any but themselves, but it was plain to 
be seen that Hop was being besieged with 
questions relating to conversations he had 
heard and other matters concerning Rebecca 
stock. His changed appearance, both in 
manner and dress was striking. Instead 
of his white, linen coat, he wore a blouse 
of dark, rich material and on his head was 
a green silk skull-cap with red tassel. He 
smoked a cigarette and was loquacious 
self-assertive and even frisky. He had 
something in his pocket which was felt by 
the crowd to be of value to them, and he 
had made no secret of it, for they all knew it 
and were preparing for its exhibition. 
There was a burning charcoal furnace on 
a table, a teapot on it with the steam 
issuing from its spout. A Chinaman stood 
over it who held in his hand a delicate ivory 
paper-cutter, and with a word and sign 
that he was ready, Hop Lee gave to him a 
second letter from Brady addressed to 
Moses Abrains, which instead of giving .to 
his employer, ie had carried away from the 
house. The Chinaman moistened the gum 
of the envelope in the steam, and with 
much dexterity opened it with the paper 
cutter and took out the letter. That was 


The Rise of Rebecca 


his only part in the proceeding. The letter 
was taken in hand by another of the party, 
who acted as translator. It was evidently 
the hardest piece of work in that line he 
had ever been called to do. But the main 
and only piece of information important 
to them was soon reached. The letter was 
as follows: 
Mr. ABRAMS, 

Sir—I have to ast yer pardon for the 
scare I gave yees in my last letter. The 
stuff I told yees was goold was no goold at 
all. I took a piece of it to the asare in the 
mine beyont, and he looked at it the whiles 
of about a second, and thin ses he, tI 
a fool’s goold, which taking the r 
to be an insult to mesel, I hit him in the 
eve. A big crowd fell on me at onct and 


it was as much as iver I cud do to git away 


wid me life. About here they call the 
stuff “iron Prythees.”’ 
stake there has bin no pece and harmony 


> 


among the workin’ force of the Rebecca. 


Iver sinse the mish- 


There has been a ruction betune the two 
Etalians and mesel, and now only wan at 
a time will go down in the drift, the other 
wan watching above that I don’t take 
away the windlass and lave the one below 
raison 


to a lingerin’ death. For the same 


[I niver go down alone widout taking a dago 
I prefer to be in San Francisco 
wid a job of grading, and I give yees a 
mont’s warnin’ to git another superintin- 
dint. Jim Brapy. 


wid me. 


The effect of this letter on the crowd of 
Chinese was not, as one might suppose, 
attended by any exhibition of disappoint- 
ment or regret. They had no purpose in 
buying Rebecca, except to sell at an ad- 
vance. With Brady’s letter in their hands 
they knew there was ample time to do that. 
From information obtained of Hop Lee, 
the situation was well understood. Moses 
and facob were stirring up their friends to 
buy the stock, and there would be keen 
inquiry for it in the morning board. The 
mine was a day’s travel from telegraphic 
communication, Brady’s letter taking four of 
five days to reach San Francisco. [twas net 
likely then that any information would arriv 
for a day or two to retard the sale. With 
Brady’s letter Chinatown held the highest 
trump in the deal. 

When, next day the stock board got to 
work in informal session, its appearance 
was Hebraic. It looked as if the Ghetto 
had been turned loose upon it. Dealers in 
second-hand clothing, in ready-made clot” 
ing, money-changers, pawnbrokers ane 
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merchants mingled together in a common 
purp to get rich quick. Moses Abrams 
‘\ e receiving the congratulations of 
ls. They were all after Rebecca, 
but Rebecca was coy on this particular 
occasi Everybody wanted it, but the 
session was an hour old and as yet nobody 
offeres for sale. The impression got 
abroad that it was a good thing which no 
body nted to part with. Then one of 
the seekers made a bid of two dollars a 
share, but no one offered it. Then a bid 
of two dollars and a half. No one responded. 
Then d of three dollars without a seller. 
Then irom different parts of the house 
came bids of three and a half, four dollars, 
four and a half, without takers, until five 
dollars was reached, when Chinatown, under 
he wildest excitement, began unloading 
In less than an hour it had parted 
fteen thousand shares of Rebecca 

hest price named. 


occurred to him, whether good or evil, it 
was impossible to find by his manner or 
face. He may have been inclined to throw 
up his situation at once, but he had a duty 
to perform first. That letter from Brady 
was in his pocket, and 
it may have been a rule 
of Chinese etiquette to 
see it safely delivered 
before he left the prem- 
ises. Moses and Jacob 
arrived at their home 
together after the wild 
and busy day in stocks. 
They were happy, there 
was no mistaking that. 
Everything had gone 
as they had «wished. 
Their friends were 
loaded up with Rebecca 
in the sum of about 
eighty thousand dollars. 
If the price paid that 
day was any measure 
of value, the shares in 
the hands of Moses 
Abrams was worth a 


The Stock Board looked as if the Ghetto had been turned loose upon it 


The Sons of Confucius had dumped their 
vorthless stock upon the Sons of Israel at 
total profit. of sixty thousand, and 
Hop Lee’s share alone in the transaction 
ve thousand dollars. Whatever 

{ feeling Hop may have ex 

here for his good fortune, he 

. nothing of it in the service of 
“us employer. For anything that had 


quarter-million dollars, and in the hands 
of Jacob Isaacstein about fifty thousand. 
Moses was happy, too, in the thought that 
he had fully atoned for the many losses 
his Hebrew friends had suffered in former 
deals by providing for them a share in 
his big bonanza. 

Hop Lee had placed Brady’s letter where 
Moses soon found it. He took the letter, 
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examined the postmark, and then rushed light began the reading of Brady’s letter 
out in the hall. together. They read the first few lines, 
“Mr. Isaacstein!’ he called aloud. but had no stomach for the balance The 
Jacob had reached his room and was find in Rebecca was no gold at all, but a 
preparing for dinner. He heard the call worthless mineral instead, known from time 
and came to the head of the stairs. immemorial as ‘‘Fool’s Gold.” In their 
‘“T have here another letter from Prady,’”’ agony of minds they never exchanged a 
said Moses. word. Jacob fell in a faint and lay groaning 
“So—is it goot news?” inquired Jacob. on the floor. Moses, his eyes apparenth 
“T have not it yet opened,” said Moses. glaring upon a horrible specter, his hands 
“So—then we will it reat together,” said raised, the fingers wide apart and hooked 
Jacob, coming down those stairs quicker _ like the claws of a wild beast, began tearing 
than ever before. his hair. Hop Lee looked on with face as 
Hop Lee stood ready for any request in| immobile and manner as unconcerned as 
the service of his employer, and as the day- though he was watching a couple of house- 
light was fading, he was ordered to light _ flies struggling in amber. 
the gas. The two men standing under the “Boss, velly sick,” said he. 

















The Meadow-Lark’s Song 


By Henry MerADE BLAND 


Sweet Pan one time toiled all the morning long, 
To bring forth from an oaf a merry song. 

At last it came, and, on her willow-bough, 

A field-lark caught and treasured it till now. 








Lagniappe 


By CAMPBELL MACLEOD 


HE city of New Orleans was 
recently in a state of ferment 
over the edict that went forth 
that after that date no more 
lagniappe would be allowed to 
be given away. The curious feature of 
the fight is that grocers and those merchants 
who gave it are fighting quite as much as 
the recipients of the gifts. And the be 
wildered stranger seeing the aggressive 
signs posted everywhere has asked “What 
is lagniappe?” 
the quaint Creole custom 
of giving measure. The volatile 
downtown clerk in that section of the city 
which someone has happily called “Lag 
niappe Town,” loves to explain to curious 
visitors that it is simply a token of his and 
his employer’s frien’ship for you—to make 
you remember the store where a friend, 
even if he is a stranger, is recognized at 
sight and decorated with a souvenir of his 
affinity’s affection. 

It’s monstrous to think there will be no 
more lagniappe given in New Orleans. 
The Crescent City without lagniappe will 
be the Carnival without the king. The 
taking away of it will assume the tragedy 
of removing an ancient landmark. With 
out lagniappe where will come in the fun 
of the small boy’s running errands for his 
mother? For say what they will this 
pretty custom was an incentive to obedience. 
When small Emile was sent to the corner 
drugstore for cough medicine for the baby 
to know that he would be given a lemon- 
drop or a piece of a piece of pepper- 
mint-gum repaid him for his trouble. 
But they are saying, those in authority, 
that the enforcement of this law will be the 
salvation of the small person’s digestive or- 
gans. That pink pipes and chocolate 
cigars inexpensive enough to be given 
way recklessly must naturally be 
cheap to be put into the precious little 
human stomach. 

But what are you going to do about it? 
asks the corner groceryman who has been 


Lagniappe is 
good 


too 





Lagniappe has been a sort of rosy lining 
to the dark side of life 


dispensing lagniappe these forty odd years— 
when the kid is on one side of the counter— 
Jean Antoine’s youngest—who cannot read 
the staring big sign over the clock: 

a 3 


] 
i 


No More LAGNIAPPE 
J 

crying great wet tears of woe for lagniappe 
to go with the five cents worth of ground 
coffee he came to get for his mother. You 
can’t explain to one of his age and temper- 
amentthat They say Lagniappe has got togo. 

Knowing ones declare that once upon a 
time a certain woman-miser moved to New 
Orleans and squandered her savings out of 
sheer curiosity to find out what she would 
get for lagniappe. And who can resist it? 
A gift in the bosom does pacify even the 
most practical of us amazingly. Something 
for nothing is a seductive melody. At the 
old French Market any morning in the 
week, preferably Sunday, you would have 
seen them—the local lagniappe grafters in 
all their glory. Old and young, big and 
little, black and white, and all shades of 
yellow, from café-au-lait to 
brown, with a good sprinkling of Choctaw 
Indians to give the needed red note in the 
color scheme—they come, each armed with 


chocolate 
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a basket, taking their leisurely way, on all 
sides demanding the lagniappe that is theirs 
by right of time-honored observance. 

“Dat Marie Gateau, she buy one leetle 
cabbage an’ aixpec’ me to throw in a basket 
full of vagetables for lagniappe, yas!” com- 
plains old mad- 
ame Jules to her 
neighbor in the 
next stall. 

“She feeds her 
family, she raised 
all dat bunch of 
children on lag- 
niappe — Marie 
did,” the 
amiable dispenser 
of sausage admir- 
ingly as she cuts 
off half a dozen 
links for crippled 
Pierre and throws 
ina pig’s foot for 
good measure. 

Further down 
an old mammy is 
dickering with a 
Gascon fisherman 
over a turtle and 
demanding half a 
dozen crabs for 
lagniappe. She 
knows that he will 
compromise on 
three, and with 
the dozen oysters 
she expectsto buy, 
she'll get a few 
crawfish, these 
with the odds 
and ends of vege- 
tables collected 
by her social gifts and graces on her regular 
morning rounds, and the rice she wheedled 
the corner groceryman out of yesterday 
morning will go to make a gumbo that will 
fortify her for a similar pilgrimage to 
morrow morning. 

Such a thing as spending real money for 
parsley, mint, onions or garlic, dear to the 
downtown epicure, was an_ unheard-of 
extravagance. These were the 
lagniappe donations from the vender of 
vegetables to his customers. The Creole 
baby was born with pink sugar on its 
tongue, and from the infants on up, they 
could wheedle anybody out of anything, 


agrees 





Where the 


favorite 


tately river ste 


imer it fo 
New Orleans dock so. 


Lagniappe 


even one another. And when that most 

august, if oft-repeated, state occasion rolled 

around when ‘‘mon cher cousin” is coming 

to dine, everybody Was called upon to 

contribute to the feast. There was alwaysa 

fringe of children around the various stalls 
—from crying in- 
fants on up to 
ten-year-old hbovs 
and girls who were 
“too sick to go to 
school to day’— 
but were able to 
drag down _ here 
with an indul- 
gently gentle 
scolding mother 
to bring the basket 
and beg a_ joint 
of astalk of sugar- 
cane or maybe an 
orange that 
beginning to 
soften past the 
possibility of a 
sale. Hurt them! 
thelagniappe— 
not much!—lag- 
niappe is good for 
children— even 
sick ones. 

The preceding 
is not intended to 
convey an impres- 
sion that the pur- 
chaser has 
eted the vorld 
and walked off 
with it for a 
penny. It is not 


Was 


OK k- 


Rest easy, 

the giver of lag- 
niappe is as highly pleased as the re- 
cipient of his bounty. He calculated it all 
out a hundred years ago when his grand mere 
kept this same stall—that when one gives 
three carrots for a nickel its good business 
to throw in a banana and two half-spoiled 
hunches of grapes for lagniappe. It’s satis- 
fying all round—the feeling that one ha 
got something for nothing. 

The feminine drivers of the mil 
that are one of the picturesque sights ol 
New Orleans also know human nature, . 
they dao 


carts 
drive bargains quite as skilfully as 


the angular animals hitched to their queet 
vehicles. Even the small son of Madame 








In the old French Market, at New Orleans, where lagniappe has 


the Milkwoman has eyes to see—see quite 
as much as do those of his mother perched 
aloft in state. One sharp-eyed Jehu under 
a black slat sunbonnet hides many a crafty 
smile irom her customers. ‘Yais, yais!” 
she will murmur from her lofty pinnacle 
behind the shining milk cans to Madame 
of the House who carries on the conversation 
behind a lace-curtained window, giving on 
an Upper balcony. 

“Yais, yais, since it is your se’f Madame! 
indeed. Ten cents for the 
creme-cheese—Mon Dieu, where will you 
find such creme-cheese as dis—an’ you 
are not content to be satisfied with what 
lin my bounty give for ten cents? You 
demand creme for lagniappe! An’ me 
with seex children to raise! Ah, but dis 
po’ horse will not be able to eat much 
longer if in my soft-hearted affection for 
my ol’ frien’s I continue to give so much 
leetle! But have eet so, indeed. 
We're frien’san’ what’s a leetle creme, mo’ or 
less? Up and down the street I go, what I 
sell is as nothing to whatI give. Tek decreme 


eet so 


lor so 


been the tradition of half a century 


ah, since eet ess yourself, 


for lagniappe 
madame, whom I amable to refuse nothin 

And Madame is so fluttered over the 
cream she does not observe the gallon of 
sweet milk was not by a quart up to the 
regular measure. But then she is satisfied. 
And a contented customer is a good thing 
forever. When we don’t know we = are 
being “done” we don’t lie awake at night 
worrying about it. Lagniappe is a very 
pretty sociable custom—and 

The givers of lagniappe have had _ their 
inning at Christmas and Easter and_ all 
the ten dozens of holidays that the true 
Creole religiously observes. They are given 
to throwing out hints, these givers of lag 
niappe as the various seasons approach 
that they stand with outstretched arms 
ready and willing to receive whatever it 
may please their customers to put into 
them. Indeed small persuasion leads them 
to drop hints as to exactly what gift would 


x49) 


be most appree lated. 
What would life be without lagniappe ? 
We are all ridiculously alike when it comes 
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Lagniappe 


down to the ground floor of human 
nature. And in one way or another 
we all waste our substance for 
lagniappe. Perhaps not quite so 
flagrantly apparent as the barter 
that on in downtown New 
Orleans, but quite as indisputably. 
A certain widow who prides her- 
self on the way she manages her 
small insurance income, lives in 
an apartment house where she 
pays thirty dollars for a room, dark, 
damp, and on the third floor. She 
keeps this room year in and year 
out because there is an electric bell 
in it, and the landlady sends up a 
pitcher of ice-water several times a 
day. True, the bell rings only 
semi-occasionally, but the  ice-water 
carried to her room whether she rings for 
it or not. This woman stays there though 
the place is in no way inviting—she admits 
that ashamed to her 
friends to come to see her, but she is unable 
to resist the She is willing to 
put up with the bad ventilation and poor 
service for what she calls ‘‘the extras.” 
Lagniappe! What good money we waste 
paying for it. But maybe it isn’t wasted, 
for we get the value of it in the satisfaction 
of feeling that we’ve been given something 
free—gratis. We love it no matter what 
circle we move in—the smart set or cata- 
logued with the cook’s friends. Life would 
be a dull business if we didn’t. 
A story about lagniappe in New Orleans, 
or in life might be stretched out like an 
but what’s the use when 
corn-field lovin’ can cover 


FOeS 


is 


she is ask any of 


ice-water. 


one 
the 


accordion, 
story of 
ground of it all. 

“Ves’m, I knows it,” Melissa, the 
ebony cook poised a waiter of breakfast 
dishes on her head, agreeing amiably with 
what Mrs. Sessions, her mistress was 
saying about her worthless husband, 
’Lisher. ‘‘Yas’m, I knows it, honey. 
’Lisher beats me an’ teks all I meks an’ 
wastes it on his own pleasure. Naw’m, 
he ain’t lifted er hand ter help we sport none 
ur de chillun, What you say show is de truf, 
Miss Betty. I been splittin, de kindlin’ 
an’ sportin’ de fambly ever since I marrud 
him,” with an apologetic shamedfaced 


wagh 
5, settee 


The son and outtit of “Madame-of-the-milk-cart” 

retreat behind the waiter, ‘but even when 
*Lisher’s meanes’ ter me seem lak I caint 
mek up my mind ter leave him kase long 
as we’ve been marrud an’ as many fights 
we have had he has allus called me 
‘Honey’ jes lak he done when he courted 
me—an’ I jes caint think I cud have any 
heart ter live “thout his perfectin’ love 
throwed ’round me. Naw’m, Miss 
Betty. I caint ’splain ’bout Lisher’s love, 
but it’s jes lak lagniappe. He me 
‘Honey’ and ‘Babe’ and ‘Sugar’ and I 
knows ‘taint nothin’? but lagniappe—but 
I don’t know, Miss Betty—hit’s jes datter 
way.” 

Lagniappe—what is it? The vari-col- 
ored bubble that compensates for the 
wasting of a good cake of soap; the jingling 
pennies that reconcile us to squandering 
a gold piece to get ‘“change’’—the alluring 
current in life’s cake, irresistible and_ in- 
digestible. The pink frosting that conceals 
the hole in the masquerading doughnut; 
a freewill offering that has as many strings 
attached to it as a gift library; the tinsel 
toy that multimillionairess with 
tears in her eyes implore a masker on 3 
Mardi Gras float to throw her the foolish 
mysterious trinket instead of to the ladies 
on the next balcony. 

Lagniappe! It’s elusive when_ it 
comes to defining as the charm of New 
Orleans herself—something for nothing- 
and because you are you—a gift in the 
bosom—lagniappe ! 
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When near the maximum brightness the aspect of Venu 
telescope is always that of a fine new Moon 
ing made by Professor E. E 


gh the 
From a draw- 


Barnard, at the Lick 


Observatory, California, May, 1889 


Is Venus Inhabited? 
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Naval Observatory, Mare Island, ¢ 


Director United States 


HE planet Venus, the twin sister 

of the Earth, is the most interest- 

ing of all our planetary neigh- 

bors. Indeed, Venus is the only 

planet with striking resemblance 
to the Earth; and the kinship to our planet 
has been so strongly emphasized by recent 
discoveries that it becomes almost a cer- 
tainty that Venus is an inhabited world, 
with all the characteristics of our terrestrial 
globe. 

We have long been accustomed to the 
idea that Mars might be inhabited by in- 
telligent beings of some kind, but hereto 
fore very little thought has been given to 
Venus; and yet it turns out, after all, that 
this latter planet is the one best adapted 
to life as we know it on the Earth. For 
that reason it is worth while to bring 
together what is known on the subject, in 
order that we may have before us an in- 
telligent view of the probable distribution 
of life in the solar system. 

The major planets of the solar system- 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune- 
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lifornia 


are all at high temperature, and largely 
gaseous, so that they have not yet become 
encrusted; consequently life could not 
develop on any of the great planets, which 
make up the outer parts of our system. 
The only region in which life could flourish 
is that of the terrestrial planets, all of 
which are comparatively near the Sun. 
These are Mars, the Earth, Venus, 
Mercury—and of these Mercury is ex- 
cluded, because, like our Moon, it has no 
sensible atmosphere. 

For without air and water, life as we 
know it cannot exist; and we may assume 
that this law holds good for all the planets. 
The reason for adhering to this view is that 
all vital processes are accompanied by 
chemical transformations, in which water 
is indispensable as a medium of circulation 
for holding nutrition in solution and for 
dissolving and carrying away waste prod- 
ucts; while the oxygen of the air supplies 
the vital energy required for the assimila- 
tion of the food supplied to the body. 
Without water and air we very soon perish, 
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and the same is true of all the higher forms 
of life upon the Earth. And even the 
lower forms of life depend on these same 
processes of transformation, though their 
power of resistance against the withdrawal 
of air and water is often greater than in the 
higher forms of life. Air is made up of a 
mixture of several elements, as oxygen, 
nitrogen, carbonic acid, etc., but the 
essential element is oxygen, without which 
sooner or later, all life ceases to exist. 
Since the planet Mercury, therefore, is 
known to have little air, great heat from the 
Sun, and little or no trace of water, we may 
safely conclude that it probably has no life, 
and certainly none of the higher forms of 
life known on the Earth. Venus, on the 
other hand, has an abundance of. air, 
plenty of water, and clouds so abundant 
that they almost conceal the body of the 
planet from our view; and what is equally 
important, there is the same admirable 
arrangement of seasons, with alternation 
of day and night, as on the Earth. The 
physical conditions of Venus are therefore 
entirely favorable to the development of 
life as we know it upon our own globe. 
And if an intelligent mortal were given 
his choice of the planet of the solar system 
on which he would prefer to live, outside 
of the Earth, he would unquestionably 
choose Venus. Nay, we may go even 
farther than that, and say that if man could 
be transported across space and landed 


safely on the planet Venus, he could live 


there in comfort. We shall give in detail 
the reasons for holding this view. 
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But let us first recall the state of the planet 
Mars, to show the enormous sup riority 
of the conditions existing on Venus. ‘The 
researches of modern astronomers have 
shown that Mars is a globe four thousand 
and two hundred miles in diameter, rotating 
in twenty-four hours and _ thirty-seven 
minutes; the obliquity of the Martian 
ecliptic is twenty-four degrees and_ fifty 
minutes, and the year six hundred and 
eighty-six days long. So far as the arrange- 
ment of the year and night and day are 
concerned, therefore, Mars is admirably 
fitted for habitation; but there is only a 
very thin air and great dearth of water, 
and animal life as we know it on the Earth 
could be maintained with great difficulty. 

The atmospheric pressure on Mars is 
not greater than a few inches of our column 
of Mercury—about what we find in the 
higher ranges of the Himalaya Mountains 
of Central Asia. But on Mars the air is 
much drier than it is under corresponding 
pressure on the Earth. For although 
Mars has polar caps of ice and snow, and 
they are observed to melt and disappear 
with the advance of the Martian summer; 
yet so small is the amount of moisture on 
the planet that there are no dense clouds 
at all comparable to those on the arth. 

For fifteen years Dr. Percival Lowell has 
studied Mars with great care at his cele- 
brated observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona, 
and the only clouds he finds are in the 
twilight belt on the planet. So that the 
conclusion is drawn that clouds form by 
the rapid cooling of the air at night, and 





















is drawn and photographed by Lowell 


water from the melting 


ve can observe them only on the terminator 
of the planet which is the belt of sunrise 
nd sunset. Lowell’s conclusions have 
recently been confirmed by the Lick 
Observatory expedition to Mt. Whitney. 
Now then, if Mars is essentially a desert 
planet, with so litthe water that about the 
only rain falling is a kind of dew or hoar- 
frost at night, it is evident that, while the 
planet may by inhabited by living beings, 
the conditions are such as to make the 
maintenance of the higher forms of life 
extraordinarily difficult. Lowell justly 
holds that the water problem is always 
uppermost in the minds of the inhabitants 
of Mars; and that the canals may be vegeta- 
tion banks along routes of irrigation built 
to conduct the water from the polar to the 
equatorial regions of the planet. 

Turning our attention now to Venus, we 
lind a globe seven thousand and six hundred 
miles in diameter, and therefore nearly 
the same size as the Earth, which is seven 
thousand and nine hundred and twenty 
miles in diameter. It is so largely covered 
vith clouds that it reflects seventy-seven per 
cent of the sunlight falling upon it, which 
s an albedo or whiteness about equal to 
that of fresh fallen ‘snow. This great 
brilliancy of Venus alone proves that it is 
almost entirely covered with clouds. No 
inclouded area of a body like the Earth 
would reflect anything like as much light 
‘fresh fallen snow; yet a layer of clouds 
uch as we see in our atmosphere would 
“ive just the observed effect. We have all 
een great banks of clouds lighted up by 
the Sun, and noticed how intensely white 
they look under the direct light of the 
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Mars is essentially a desert planet, and, 


if inhabited, its canals are very likely irrigation systems, drawing 


ice-caps at the poles 


Sun. And the argument that Venus is in 
the main cloud-covered is supported by 
other evidence of a twofold character: 

(1) The spectroscopic observations of 
Huggins, Vogel, Tacchini, and Lowell 
show that a considerable mass of water- 
vapor is suspended in the atmosphere of 
Venus; and this in spite of the fact that the 
clouds over the planet are so dense that the 
sunlight only penetrates the atmosphere 
to the cloud-level and is then reflected back 
to the Karth, thus traversing only the rarer 
parts of the atmosphere of the planet, 
whereas most of the moisture there, as on 
the Earth, is no doubt in the lower layers 
of the atmosphere. 

(2) The planet is so completely hidden 
by clouds that observations of the surface 
of the planet are almost impossible. This 
has rendered the telescopic study of Venus 
very difficult, and greatly retarded the ad- 
vancement of our knowledge of the physical 
condition of the planet. A few observers, 
however, have seen white spots on the 
planet by which they could determine 
the time of rotation; and several others, 
including the writer, have noticed an 
irregularity of the terminator at the southern 
horn, due to mountains or clouds of un- 
usual height. If the dent in the horn is 
due to clouds, as seems probable, they 
doubtless are formed at such great height 
by the effect of mountain masses upon the 
atmospheric currents. 

The German astronomer Schroeter first 
observed these effects in 1789, and he esti 
mated the height of the supposed mountains 
to be twenty-seven miles. This is so much 
higher than the mountains on the Earth 
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that one naturally infers that the effects 
are due to clouds forced up to unusual 
height by wind impinging against a chain 
of mountains. 

However the effect is produced, the in 
dentation of the southern horn is con- 
spicuous and indisputable. It has been 
noted by many observers at different times 
and places, and is conspicuous enough to 
be shown to anyone who is accustomed 
to looking through a telescope. 

When viewed in a telescope, Venus is a 
most beautiful object. Its phases change 
with the position in the orbit; but when 
near the maximum brightness, the aspect 
is always that of a fine New Moon, with 
an intensely brilliant luster. A drawing of 
Venus was made by Professor F. . Barnard 
at the Lick Observatory, May 29, 1889. 
It shows slight shadings on the illuminated 
part, but they are faint and difficult to see. 
As the result of observations extending 
over a great many years, this was the 
only occasion when Barnard could see these 
faint markings distinctly. It is not known 
how they arise, whether they are due to 
uneven illumination of the clouds on the 
planet, or to some other cause, such as 
slight openings in the veil of clouds which 
surrounds the globe. It appears certain 
that if the clouds do open, the openings 
are small and not of long duration. The 
most probable view is that the faint shadings 
drawn by Barnard are due to uneven illumi 
nation of disc entirely covered with clouds, but 
with some portions of the cloud banks higher 
than others, and therefore giving unequal 
illumination by the casting of shadows. 

Accordingly we may imagine the aspect 
presented to an inhabitant of the planet 
that of a clouded but well illuminated sky, 
such as we have on the Earth on a cloudy 
day. The temperature beneath this layer 
of clouds must be very equable and cool 
enough to be very comfortable, in spite 
of the fact that some calculations from the 
theory of black bodies make the mean 
temperature on Venus one hundred and sev 
enty-six degrees, on the Earth, eighty degrees, 
and on Mars, minus twenty-two degrees 
Fahrenheit. These calculations are of 
course only rough approximations to the 
real conditions. But it is no doubt true 
that the temperature on Venus is consider 
ably higher than on the Earth, while that 
on Mars is lower, vet not so low as minus 
twenty-two degrees. 





4o2 Is Venus Inhabited ? 








And just as there is great variation of the 
temperature on the Earth, depending on 
elevation above sea-level, latitude, and 
other causes, so also there must be similar 
variety of climate on Venus. The density 
of the clouds surrounding the planet scems 
to show that the average temperature is 
higher than on the Earth; so that relatively 
more water is held in a state of vapor and 
by reflecting the Sun’s light thus produces 
the great brightness of Venus. 

It is worth recalling in this connection 
that the Earth is covered with a consider 
able body of clouds, but they come and go 
with the seasons and with the movement 
of storms, so that an observer on Mars or 
Venus, looking towards the Earth with a 
telescope, would see our continents and 
islands in the ocean laid bare and _ plainly 
visible in a dark bluish background, spotted 
here and there with white clouds. 

It is evident, therefore, that Venus has 
a much more clouded aspect than the 
arth, and while the conditions there are 
highly favorable to the maintenance of 
life, they are very unfavorable to the making 
of astronomical observations. If there are 
any astronomers on Venus they have a 
hard time in taking observations, because 
it is nearly always densely cloudy. Yet 
it cannot be doubted that they get occasional 
glimpses of the Sun and Stars and _ thus 
could carry on the study of the universe. 

Venus has no Moon of sensible magni- 
tude, and consequently the nights are of 
the most intense darkness. With the sk) 
overcast with a nearly solid layer of clouds, 
and only the Stars to illuminate the breaks 
which occur, the nights naturally are of 
inky blackness. 

We shall now consider the question of 
day and night on Venus, as determined by 
the rotation of the planet. We _ have 
already spoken of the difficulty of seeing 
definite markings on the surface, and of 
the difficulty encountered by astronomers 
in fixing the time of rotation. ‘The first 
astronomer to attempt to discover the 
rotation period of Venus was the elder 
Cassini, who studied the planet at Bologna, 
Italy, from 1665 to 1667, and in .\pril ol 


the latter year perceived a white spot that 
seemed to return to the same position i 
twenty-three hours and_ fifteen minutes. 
In 1726 Bianchini, of Rome, inferred 2 


: : : : aA 
rotation period of twenty-iour Gays ana 
. ote eee Is 
eight hours; but J. Cassini aiterward 























showed that the observa 
{iol ere equally ac 


cordant with a period of 
twen three hours and 
twen minutes. In 
1789 Schroeter observed 
the indentation of the 
southern horn, and from 
this phenomenon de- 
duced a rotation period 
of twenty-three hours and 


twenty-one minutes and 
nineteen seconds. On 
rediscussing his observa- 
tions in 1811, he made 
the period twenty-three 
hours and twenty-one 
minutes and 7.977 sec- 
onds. Vinallyin 1839-50, 
DeVico, of the Roman 
College ¢ ybservatory, 
from over ten thousand 
observations, deduced a 
period of twenty-three 
hours and twenty-one minutes and 21.954 


Mercury, as observed by 
ington, June, 1g01 
moon, has no sens 


seconds. 

This period of DeVico was generally 
wcepted till, 1890, when Schiaparrelli 
announced that his observations indicated 

slow rotation, probably in a period of 
two hundred and twenty-five days, identical 
vith the time of the orbital revolution 
iround the Sun. This period was apparent- 
ly contirmed by Lowell’s observations of 
i8g6-g7, but there was still some doubt 
ibout the reality of the markings noted. 

In iyoo Belopolski adopted FE. Von 
Oppolzer’s suggestion of applying the 
pectroscope to determine the rotation 
period of Venus, and from a series of 
spectrograms made at Poulkowa found a 
minute displacement of the lines, corre- 
sponding to a rotation of the planet on its 
xis in about twenty-three hours. 

The outcome of this inquiry was to render 

probable after all that the short period 
of about a day is the true one. Now this 
ist conclusion has recently been confirmed 
'y the writer from another unexpected point 
ol view, in such a way that it seems certain 
he day on Venus has about the same 
1as on the Earth. 
lad long been supposed that the Farth 
ne time rotated in about two hours and 
lorty minutes, and that the rotation had 
n ler sthened to twenty four hours by 
the secular effects of tidal friction, as ex- 





GG. H. Darwin, of Cam- 
bridge, England. My re- 
cent researches have 
shown, however, that the 
Moon is not really a de- 
tached part of the Earth, 
thrown off by rapid rota- 
tion, as was long sup- 
posed, but in fact a planet 
captured by the Earth 
fromspace. Theoutcome 
of thisnew line of thought 
is to show that the terres 
trial day always has been 
of about the same length 
as at present, and that 
tidal friction has been 
much less important than 
we have generally sup- 
posed. It has had very 
little effect in altering the 
length of the day. More- 
over, from other lines of 
inquiry it is proved that a body of the size 
of Venus ought theoretically to have a rota- 
tion of about the same length as the Earth. 
Accordingly it follows that the short 
period of the rotation of Venus is confirmed 
by researches into the causes which have 
determined the rotations of the planets, 
with the result that a period of about twenty- 
four hours is shown to be the only one 
possible. As this period is confirmed by 
the older visual observations of spots and 
by the later observations with the spectro 
scope, one cannot doubt that Venus rotates 
in just about the same time as the Earth. 
Hence it may be confidently asserted that 
Venus has rapid alternation of day and 
night like the Earth, and therefore the con- 
ditions on this planet are wholly favorable 
to existence of animal and vegetable life. 
To sum up these conditions in few words: 
We have a planet of almost the same size 
as the Earth, the diameter of Venus being 
about seven thousand and sixhundred miles, 
against the Earth’s seven thousand and nine 
hundred and twenty miles. The intensity 
of gravity on Venus is nearly the same as 
on the Earth; the atmospheres are almost 
identical; both planets have mountains, 
rivers, lakes and oceans, and plenty of 
clouds, those on Venus being the denser; 
both have ice and snow, at least on the 
mountains and near the poles; the inclina 
tion of the equator of Venus to the plane 
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of the planet’s orbit is not more than twenty 
degrees, degrees for the 
Earth; the year of Venus has two hundred 
and twenty-five days, as against our year 
of three hundred and sixty-five days. 
Hence it that Venus is in every 
sense the [carth’s twin sister. : 
\nd as the Earth is so full of life of every 
kind, is it impossible to doubt that a great 
variety of life exists on Venus, and_ the 
probability is that much of it is as highly 
organized as on our Earth. 
Accordingly when Homer 


against 23.5 


follow S 


declared in 


Reclaiming a Land of Romance 


the Iliad, XXII, 317-319, that the Star 
Hesperus isclassed the fairest Star in heaven, 
he spoke with more than prophetic lore 
sight. The Greeks from 
had recognized Venus as the most beau 
tiful of all the Stars. And now we see that 
it is not only the most beautiful crnament 
in the heavens, shining like a great lamp 
hung in the morning and the evening skies, 
but also the most interesting of the 
planets, and the only planet besides the 
arth which seems certain to be inhabited 
by beings of a high order of intelligenc« 


the earliest ges 


Reclaiming a Land of Romance 


By W. D. Hornapay 


HE primitive wilds of the lower 
Rio Grande border region of 
Texas are being rapidly trans 
formed into a domain of farms 
and gardens. The magic touch 
of the plow and hoe has wrought great 
changes during the last few years, and the 
original setting of the great out-of-door stage 
upon which so many romances and tragedies 
have been enacted in the days now gone by, 
will soon have passed away and leave only 
memories behind. New people, new influ 
ences and totally different conditions are 
fast taking the place of the old-time regime 
in the border country. The days of the 
picturesque freebooters have passed. The 
Mexican revolutionary agitators who for 
merly existed in great numbers on the Texas 
side of the river find their vocation gone 
since the industrial awakening came. The 
rich valley land is being placed in cultiva 
tion: hundreds of thousands of acres of the 
alluvial soil are being made to yield abun 
dant crops under the application of modern 
methods of irrigation and cultivation. 
Many of the Mexicans who have spent all 
their lives in the valley, eking out a bare 
existence raising goats, with no effort at 
making the rich land yield up its abundant 
store of wealth, now suddenly find them 
selves well Lo do 
The advance in land values has been 
enormous. Valley land which could have 


heen purchased five years ago for one dollar 
per acre now sells readily for $75 to S100 
per acre. The Rio Grande Valley Mexicans 
are not farmers. They prefer to gain a 
meager living for themselves and family off 
of a small tlock of goats rather than to delve 
in the soil on their own account. This 
applies to those who own their land. When 
they dispose of their holdings and come into 
possession of a few hundred or a few 
thousand dollars, as the case may be, they 
are perfectly willing to accept employment 
from the man who has bought them out. 
They will do farm work for others but most 
of them are failures when it comes to grow- 
ing crops for themselves. 

The development which is in progress in 
the lower’ Rio Grande Valley is on a basis 
of permanency. It is estimated that irri- 
gation enterprises calling for the expendi 
ture of more than $6,000,000 are on foot. 
Many of them are already far advanced 
toward completion, and in two or three 
years water will be available for irrigating 
more than one million acres of this land. 
The principal products grown are sugar- 
cane, garden-truck and various kind 
seri-tropical fruits. Many groves 
anges and date palm trees are being | 
and it is the opinion of men who are 
with these fruits that the climate 
of the valley and the territory 
thereto are well adapted to the 
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readily for $500 per acre, and has been known to net from one 
$700. The annual net value of the onion crop in the 


Rio Grande Valley irrigated land adapted to the growing of Bermuda onions sells 


harvest 
pocket district 


alone amounts now to nearly $2,0c0,000 


of latitude the mouth of the Rio 
about two hundred and fifty miles 
south of Los Angeles. It is below the frostline. 
Phe wonderful changes that are taking 
place in the remote “pocket” of Texas had 
their beginning when the land was opened 
settlement and reclamation by the 

of a railroad which gives Browns- 

other border points an outlet to 

olf business, reached by connecting 
Before the advent of this railroad 

in overland trip of one hundred and 

les to the nearest railroad point 

hich the outside world could be 

\ narrow-gauge line built 

many years ago between Brownsville and 
Point Isabel, a distance of twenty miles. 


In matter 
Grande is 


Was 


[t was over this antiquated road that what 


little tratiic that entered and left the border 


region found its way. From Point Isabel 


all traffic was by boat, Galveston being the 
nearest gateway. There an isolated 
stretch of road extending from Matamoros, 
on the Mexico side of the Rio Grande, to 
San Miguel, a distance of seventy-five miles 
or This line has been extended to 
Monterey, Mexico, and now forms a part 
of the government railroad system of the 
sister republic. 

This pocket of Texas is more than two 
hundred miles long has an 
width of more than one hundred 
The new railroad which has served to 
inaugurate a wonderful era industrial 
activity in the extreme lower depths of the 
pocket has had no effect upon the vast 
territory which is still out of the reach of its 
influence. It is a region of great ranches, 
covered in most parts with an almost 
impenetrable growth of chaparral. For 


Was 
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and average 
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probably seventy-five miles along the valley 
and extending back toward the interior for 
fifty miles the land reclamation work is in 
progress. The upper strete h of the valley 
for another one hundred miles. is. still 
untouched. Extending back from this val 
ley is the limitless plains country with its 
dense growth of shrubbery and prickly-pear 
and innumerable other varieties of thorny 
plants, menacing the efforts that are being 
made here and there to bring the land into a 
state of productiveness. It has been demon- 
strated that the soil of the upland is almost 
as rich as that of the valley. The lack of 
sufficient rainfall necessitates the applica- 
tion of water by artificial means in order to 
do successful farming. The water is ob 
tained in several localities from artesian 
wells. Some of the ranchmen who have 
these flowing wells are able to irrigate as 
much as one hundred acres of cultivated 
land from the water of one well. It is 
known that most of the territory embraced 
in the pocket country is underlaid with 
artesian water, but the absence of farm 
development has caused this bountiful 
supply to be brought to the surface only in 
localities adjacent to the railroads. 

Some of the crops which are grown by 
means of irrigation bring enormous returns. 
This is particularly true of Bermuda onions. 
This industry was started in Texas only a 
few years ago and the annual net value of 
the onion crop in the pocket district alone 
of that state now amounts to nearly $2,000, 
ooo. Not all of the soil of the region is 
adapted to onion growing. The land which 
possesses the necessary qualities to give the 
desired flavor and size to the onions sells 
readily for Ssoo per acre if it is already 
under irrigation. The average profits per 
acre in raising onions for the market are 
about $350. There are many well authenti 
cated instances of the net returns per acre 
from one harvest amounting to as high as 
$7oo an acre. It is claimed that sugar-cane 
grown in the valley of the Rio Grande 
exceeds that of any other part of the United 
States in saccharine matter. One planting 
of the cane does for nine to twelve years, 
insuring a bountiful harvest each year. 
There are many other kinds of Crops that 
yield abundantly. All that is required to 
make plant life thrive is water. The flow 
of the Rio Grande and the artesian wells 
afford the supply in that semi-arid territory. 
The wild beauties of nature are to be 


seen in all their pristine glory in the vast 
stretch of domain that lies in the interior 
of the pocket region and which is as yet 
untouched by the hand of progress. It Ss 
in this region that the ranch of one million 
three hundred and eighty thousand acres 
belonging to Mrs. Richard King is situated. 
This big landed estate is all in one body, 
There are many other ranches of enor mous 
size. It is not uncommon for fifty to one 
hundred thousand acres to be in one 
pasture. It is one of the few parts of the 
United States where the old-time cattle 
baron still reigns in undisputed possession 
of estates that are almost feudal in their 
size and method of operation. 

But the man with the hoe is gradually 
encroaching upon this cattle domain. 
Already its northern and eastern boundaries 
are being settled up with farmers, and each 
year their advancement upon the raw terri- 
tory is reducing the cattle grazing acreage 
little by little. A number of farming com- 
munities have been established during the 
last year or two in the extreme western 
portion of the pocket. The chaparral is 
being cleared and this advance guard of 
land reclamation and utilization are in- 
creasing in numbers year by year. The 
start that has been made in an agricultural 
way in the lower valley of the Rio Grande 
will spread until it meets the agricultural 
forces that are slowly advancing upon the 
wilderness of untilled land from the three 
other sides, and when this final reclamation 
is accomplished an empire within itself will 
have been developed. 

There are vast areas of land here which 
are covered with a dense growth of strange 
plant life. In the spring when the ever-green 
floral has been refreshed by the periodical 
rains a riotous profusion of vari colored 
flowers are to be seen on every hand The 
fragrance of these blossoms permeate the 
air, and, in some localities, the scent is 
almost stifling in its heaviness and intensity. 
The mesquite, cat’s-claw, guajillo, white 
brush, ebony and other trees ol small 
erowth cover the wide expanse of t rritory. 
In places the mesquite and ebon) attain 
large size, their trunks being three or four 
fect in diameter, but for the most part they 


are mere shrubs. The prickly-pear  inter- 
sperces the shrubbery growth, and to a 
novice it is no easy matter to find a Way 


through the wild country. An expert in 
ordinary woodcratt is no better oll in the 














































most unexperienced traveler when it comes 
to making his way unaided through the 
haparral-covered pastures. No one at- 
tempts to venture far away from a line fence 
without. a compass. On every ranch, 
most, instances of persons becoming lost 
have occurred. The ranchmen and 
boys, themselves, who were, perhaps, born 
ind raised in the wilds, frequently lose their 
vay when traveling from one ranch to 
inother or when rounding up cattle. There 
ire no distinguishing landmarks by which 
one may be guided. The lay of the country 
has such a samencss that one locality cannot 
be distinguished from another by the casual 
observer. i 

It is as a sportsman’s paradise that the 
pocket region has long been noted. The 
chaparral is teeming with game. Deer find 
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Teams at work excavating an irrigation reservoir in the 





Rio Grande Valley 


the remote and secluded region an ideal 
place for their habitat. During the open 
season for hunting, many sportsmen visit 
the ranches and enjoy a season of rare 
sport in killing their full quota of deer 
allowed under the Texas law and in hunting 
javelins, wild hogs, Mexican panthers and 
other animals of a more or less ferocious 
nature. It is in hunting javelins that the 
most exciting sport is to be had. It takes 
daring and expert shooting, as well as a 
good lot of agility mixed in with these two 
qualities, should the occasion arise, to be a 
successful ‘javelin hunter. 

These musk hogs are absolutely fearless. 
They will attack man or beast if they feel 
that their safety depends upon such action 
on their part. Often the mere appearance 
of a hunter within the range of vision of a 
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drove of javelins has been the signal for a 
combined onslaught upon the invader of 


their range. In case of such an attack as 
this, the sportsman loses no time in shinning 
up the nearest available tree where he must 
remain until he has shot and killed the 
beasts or they give up their vigil and volun 
tarily leave. The javelins usually run in 
droves of five to wently five. The 
and females are equipped with long, knife 
like tusks. It was to hunt them that Ex 
President Theodore Roosevelt made a trip 
all the Way to 


males 
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It was at Resaca de la Palma, situated 
the Texas side of the Rio Grande near 
is now the town of Brownsville, 
General Zachary Taylor’s army of Amer 
soldiers met and defeated the Mexi 
troops in the war with Mexico in is 
There were several other minor skirmi 
between the Americans and Mexicans be! 
the Rio Grande was crossed. The remote 
region has long been the rendezvous and 
haven of refuge for many political mal 
contents who were forced from one cause 
and another Lo 





Texa ~) several 
years ago. He 
visited a ranch 
inthe upper part 
of the por ket 
and had an ex- 
citi ng experi- 
ence killing the 
animals. 

Akin to the 
sport of hunting 
javelins, but not 
anything like as 
dangerous, isthe 
running of wild 
hogs. These 
animals are descendants of domestic 
of the hogs which were brought to the Rio 
Grande region many years ago. They have 
had the freerunof therange so long and have 
multiplied in the wilds until there is little 
of the domestic strain of breed left in them. 
They are hunted with dogs. Each ranch 
man keeps a pat k of these dogs. They are 
trained to catch and throw the wild hogs by 
catching them by the ear. During the 
winter season expert hog hunters are em 
ployed to run down and kill these animals. 
The meat is marketed at good prices, and 
some of the ranchmen obtain a considerable 
revenue from this source. It is not unusual 
for five hundred to one thousand wild hogs 
to be killed and marketed on one ranch 
during a winter season. There are many 
coyotes and lobo wolves in the chaparral. 
These animals feed upon the flocks of goats 
of the Mexicans, and occasionally a calf 
falls victim to their rapacity. There are a 
few antelope to be seen, but most of these 
animals have been killed off. Wildcats 
and other varmints are numerous. 

No section of the United States has been 
the scene of more military exploits than 
that embraced in this section of Texas. 


| reeds 


leave Mexico. 
Many revolu 
tionary expedi 
tions which had 
for their object 
the overthrow of 
the Mexican 
Government 
were organized 
on the 
side of the bor- 
der. President 
Diaz himself 
owes largely the 
attainment of 
his political am- 
bition to the revolutionary army which he 
recruited in the vicinity of Brownsville. 
For several months he made his  head- 
quarters in that town while getting his plans 
under way to overthrow the then existing 
government of Mexico. The Mexican 
people of the ranches and pueblos along the 
lower border, on the Texas side, lent their 
aid to a number of subsequent revolutionary 
exploits which had for their object the 
dethronement of Diaz from the presidency. 
These plots were hatched in the chaparral, 
far removed from possible interference on 
the part of the authorities of either country. 
It was not so many years ago that bands 
of Mexican smugglers and other outlaw 
made the chaparral of the valley region 
their rendezvous. This lawlessness is now 
a thing of the past. The Texan Rai 
are largely responsible for clearin the 
border of this undesirable element. In the 
early days bands of freebooters roam‘ dat 
will up and down the valley, levying tribute 
upon the ranchmen, the merchants o/ the 
towns and whoever else they might choose 
to make contribute to their ever-open 
coffers. The most notorious of thes¢ 
brigands was General Juan N. C 





Texas 
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, of any woman 








held full sway throughout the territory 
of the lower valley for more than ten years. 
He organized a regiment of cowboys to 
oppose the invasion of General ‘Taylor's 


army in 1848. He and his forces of Mexi- 
cans harassed Taylor’s army all the way 
from Matamoros to Saltillo. In the battle 


of Buena Vista, Cortina was wounded. 


When he recovered from his wounds he 
sought to obtain a commission as an officer 
in the Mexican army but failed. He then 
reorganized his cowboy army and entered 
upon a reign of terror and crime on the 
Texas side of the river. They pillaged 
and murdered and desolated the country 
wherever they went. In 1859 he and his 
men captured the town of Brownsville and 


held it for several days, retiring at their 
own will. The governor of Texas and the 
United States War Department rushed 
troops to the locality, and in December, 
i8sy, Cortina and the five hundred men 
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The Castle of Storm 


By LILvian H. 


I bless the storm that keeps you here to-day, 
The furious beating of the wind and rain, 
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who composed his band of brigands made 
a desperate stand near Ringgold, Texas, 
against the combined state and 
Federal troops. ‘Vhe bandits were routed, 
more than four hundred of them being 
killed in the battle. Cortina fled across the 
river with only twenty-nine men. He 
organized another band and made other 
raids a year or two later, but most of his 
operations, after his signal defeat near 
Ringgold, were confined to the Mexican 
side of the river. 

It is a region of romance, not unmixed 
with tragedy. A new era has dawned; the 
old battlefields are being converted into 
gardens and farms, and peaceful and profit- 
able pursuits have taken the place of out- 
lawry and pillage. Itis stillalandof mystery, 
and the stirring events which have occurred 
within its borders lend to it an enchant- 
ment that will not pass away until the work 
of its agricultural reclamation is complete. 
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The pelting streams against the window-pane; 
I bless the flood that swept the bridge away, 
The lashing of the gale, the trees a-sway; 
The wind-torn blossoms, opened out in vain; 
What e’er the ruin, I can call it gain 


Because, storm-bound, a little while you stay. 


Since you are here there seems no cold or gloom; 
The day is perfect in my gladdened heart; 


How bright the hearth-flame in the little recom! 
The wet, wind-baftled songsters have no call; 
But here with you, the wide world set apart, 


Love loosens sunshine, and I claim it all. 
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The Rules of the Game 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
Author of The Blazed Trail; Arizona Nights; The Riverman, Etc. 
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CHAPTERS XIII 


CAHILL 


To XVII 


BEGUN IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER, 


HE cook was early afoot next 
morning. Bob, restless with the 
uneasiness of the first night out 
of doors, saw the flicker of the fire 
against the tent canvas long before 
signs of daylight. In fact, the 
d but faintly lightened the velvet 


he night when the cook thrust his 
] 


side the big sleeping-tents to utter 


ll of reveille. 

men stirred sleepily, stretched, 
tinally kicked aside their blankets. 
imbled into the outer air. The 
rly morning struck in to his bones. 
ittering he hurried to the river 


where he stripped and splashed his 


the bracing water. Then he 
down with the little towel Tommy 
iad allowed him. The reaction in 


| air was slow in coming—Bob soon 


it the early cold bath out-of-doors 
perstition—and he shivered from 
time as he propped up his little 
Then he shaved 


and anointed his face after the careful 
manner of college boys. This satisfactorily 
completed, he fished in his dufile-bag to find 
his toothbrush and His hair he 
arranged painstakingly with a pair of 
military brushes. He further manipulated 
a nailbrush vigorously, and ended with 
manicuring his nails. Then, clean, vigorous, 
fresh, but somewhat chilly, he packed away 
his toilet things and started for camp. 
Whereupon, for the first time, he became 
aware of one of the rivermen, pipe clenched 
between his teeth, watching him sardoni- 
cally. 

Bob nodded, and made as though to pass. 

“Oh, bub!” said the older man. 

Bob stopped. 

“Say,” drawled the riverman, ‘‘air. you 
as much trouble to yourself every day as 
this?” 

Bob laughed and dove for camp. He 
found it practically deserted. The men had 
eaten breakfast and departed for work. 
Welton greeted him. 


soap. 
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“Well, bub,” said he, ‘didn’t know but 
we'd lost you. Feed your face, and we'll go 
upstream,”’ 

Bob ate rapidly. After breakfast Welton 
struck into a well-trodden foot-trail that led 
by a circuitous route up the river-bottom, 
over points of land, around swamps. Occa- 
sionally it forked. Then Welton explained 
one fork was always a short cut across 
a bend, while the other followed accurately 
the extreme bank of the river. They took 
always this latter and longest trail in order 
more closely to examine the state of the 
drive. As they proceeded upstream, they 
came upon more and more logs, some 
floating free, more stranded gently along 
the banks. After a time they encountered 
the first of the driving-crew. This man 
was standing on an extreme point, leaning 
on his peavey, watching the timbers float 
past. Pretty soon several logs, held to- 
gether by natural cohesion, floated slowly 
to the bend, hesitated, swung slowly, and 
stopped. Other logs, following, caromed 
gently against them, and also came to rest. 

Immediately the riverman made a flying 
leap to the nearest. He hit it with a splash 
that threw the water high to either side, 


immediately caught his equilibrium, and 
set to work with his peavey. He seemed to 
know just where to bend his efforts. Two, 
then three logs, disentangled from the mass, 


floated away. Finally, all moved slowly 
forward. The riverman, intent on his work, 
was swept from view. 

“After he gets them to running free, he’ll 
come ashore,” said Welton, in answer to 
Bob’s query. “Oh, just paddle ashore 
with his peavey. Then he’ll come back up 
the trail. This bend is liable to jam, and so 
we have to keep a man here.” 

They walked on and on up the trail. 
Every once in a while they came upon 
other members of the jam-crew, either 
watching, as was the first man at some 
critical point, or working in twos and threes 
to keep the reluctant timbers always moving. 
At one place six or eight were picking away 
busily at a jam that had formed bristling 
quite across the river. Bob would have 
liked to have stopped to watch; but Welton’s 
practised eye thought nothing of it. 

“They’re down to the key-log now,’ he 
pronounced. “They’ll have it out in a jiffy.” 

Inside of two miles or so farther they 
left behind them the last member of the 
jam-crew and came upon an outlying scout 


of the “rear.”” Then Welton began 1 
the shorter trails. At the end of ; 
half-hour the two plumped into tl! 
activity of the rear itself. 

Bob saw two crews of men, one on 
bank, busily engaged in restoring 
current the logs stranded along the 
In some cases this merely meant 
them afloat by means of the | 
Again, when the timbers had gone hard 
aground, they had to be rolled over and 
over until the deeper water caught them. 
In extreme cases, when evidently the freshet 
water had dropped away from them leaving 
them high and dry, a number of men 
would clamp on the jaws of their peavies 
and carry the logs bodily to the water. In 
this active work the men were everywhere 
across the surface of the river. They pushed 
and heaved from the instability of the 
floating logs as easily as though they hid 
possessed beneath their feet the advantages 
of solid land. When they wanted to go from 
one place to another across the clear water 
they had various methods of propelling 
themselves—either broad on, by rolling the 
log treadwise, or endways by paddling or 
jumping strongly on one end. ‘The logs 
dipped and bobbed and _ rolled beneath 
them; the water flowed over their feet; but 
always they seemed to maintain their balance 
unconsciously, and to give their whole 
attention to the work in hand. They 
worked as far as possible from the decks 
of logs, but did not hesitate when necessary 
to plunge even waist-deep into the icy 
current. Behind them they left a clear river. 

Like most exhibitions of superlative skill, 
all this would have seemed to an uninitiated 
observer like Bob an easy task were it not 
for the misfortunes of one youth That 
boy was about half the time in the water. 
He could stand upright on a log very well 
as long as he tried to do nothing else. This 
partial skill undoubtedly had lured him to 
the drive. But as soon as he tried to work 
he was in trouble. The log commenced to 
roll—he to struggle for his balance. It 
always ended with a mighty splash and a 
shout of joy from everyone in sight, as the 
unfortunate youth soused in | over. 
Then, after many efforts, he dragged him- 
self out, his garments heavy and dripping, 
and cautiously tried to gain the perpen- 
dicular. This ordinarily requir several 
attempts, each of which mea! nother 
ducking as the treacherous log rolled at 
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wrong instant. The boy was 
vsugh, and kept at it earnestly in 
spite of repeated failure. 
Welt watched two repetitions of this 
performance. 
“Dick!” he roared across the tumult of 
sound. 
Roar 


had be ¢ 


just t! 
game, 


x Dick, whose light, active figure 
seen everywhere across the logs, 
, recognized Welton, and zigzagged 
ishore. He stamped the water 
snoes. 
lon’t you fire that kid ashore?” 
demanded Welton. ‘Do you want to 
drown him? He’s so cold now he don’t 
ere’s his feet.” 

Dick glanced carelessly at the 

latter had succeeded in gaining 
wvs where he was trying to roll 
over a stranded log. His hands were purple 
and swollen; his face puffed and blue; 
violent shivers shook him from head to foot; 
his teeth actually chattered when, for a 
moment, he relaxed his evident intention to 


le voked l 


skilfully 


know wl 

Roar I 
boy. I 
the shal 


stick it through without making a sign. All 
his movements were slow and awkward, 
and his dripping clothes clung tight to his 
body. 

“Oh, him!” said Roaring Dick in reply, 


“T didn’t 


than to 


pay no more attention to him 
me of these yere hell-divers. He 
ain't no good so JT clean overlooked him. 
Here, you!’ he cried suddenly. 

The boy looked up, Bob saw him start 
convulsively and knew that he had met 
the impact of that peculiar dynamic energy 
in Roaring Dick’s nervous face. He 
clambered laboriously from the shallows, 
the water draining from the bottom of his 
“stagged”’ trousers. 

“Get to camp,” snapped Dick. 
laid off.” 

“Why did you ever take such a man on 
in the first place?” asked Welton. 

“He was here when I come,’ replied 
Roaring Dick, indifferently, ‘and anyway 
he’s bound he’s goin’ to be a_river-hog. 
You couldn’t keep him out with a_fly- 
screen, 

“How’re things going?” inquired Welton. 

“All right,” said Roaring Dick, “This 
ain't no drive to have things goin’ wrong. 
Aman could run a hand-organ, a quiltin’ 
party and this drive all at once and never 
Irop a stitch.” 
_ “How about old Murdock’s dam? Looks 
lke he might make trouble.” 


Y 


“Vou’re 


“Ain’t got to old Murdock yet, said 
Roaring Dick, “when we do, we’ll trim his 
whiskers to pattern. Don’t you worry none 
about Murdock.” 

“T don’t,” laughed Welton. ‘But, Dick, 
what are all these deadheads I see in the 
river? Our logs are all marked, aren’t 
they?” 

“They’s been some jobbing done way 
below our rollways,” Roaring Dick, 
“and the mossbacks have been taking ’em 
out long our drive this far. 
Them deadheads we’ve picked up 
along the line—mossbacks left ’em stranded. 
They ain’t very many.” 

“Tl send up a marking-hammer, and 
we'll brand them. Finders keepers.” 

“Sure,” said Roaring Dick. 

He nodded and ran out over the logs. 
The work leaped. Wherever he went the 
men took hold as though reanimated by an 
electric current. 

“Dick’s a driver,’ said Welton reflect- 
ively, ‘and he gets out the logs. But I’m 
scared he don’t take this little job serious.”’ 

He looked out over the animated scene 
for a moment in silence. Then he seemed 
suddenly to remember his companion. 

“Well, said he, ‘‘That’s called 
‘sacking’ the river. The rear crew is the 
place of honor, let me tell you. The old- 
timers used to take a great pride in belonging 
to a crack rear on a big drive. When you 
get one side of the river working against 
the other, it’s great fun. I’ve some 
fine races in my day.” 

At this moment two men swung up the 
River Trail bending to the broad tump lines 
that crossed the tops of their heads. These 
tump lines supported rather bulky wooden 
boxes running the lengths of the men’s 
backs. Arrived at the rear, they deposited 
their burdens. One set to building a fire 
the other to unpacking from the boxes all 
the utensils and receptacles of a hearty meal. 
The food was contained in big lard-tins. 
It was only necessary to re-heat it. In ten 
minutes the usual call of ‘‘grub pile” rang 
out the river. The men came 
ashore. Each group of five or six built its 
little fire. The wind sucked aloft these 
innumerable tiny smokes and_ scattered 
them in a thin mist through the trees. 

Welton stayed to watch the sacking until 
after three o’clock. Then he took up the 
River Trail to the rear camp. This Bob 
found to be much like the other, but larger. 
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“Ordinarily on drive we have a wanigan,” 
said Welton, ‘‘a 
carries the camp and supplies to follow the 
drive. Here we 
a job, let me tell you! 
and sometimes it’s a long ways around. 
Hard sledding, isn’t it, Billy?” he inquired 
of the teamster, warming his 
hands by the fire. 

“Well, I always get there,” the latter re- 
plied, with some pride, “From the Little Fork 
here I only tipped over six times, all told.” 

The cook, who had been listening near- 
by, grunted. 

“Only time I wasn’t with you, Billy,” 
said he, ‘“‘that’s why you got the nerve to 
tell that!” 

“Tt’s a fact!’ insisted the driver. 

The young fellow who had been ordered 
off the river sat alone by the drying-fire. 
Now that he had warmed up and dried off, 
he was seen to be a rather good-looking boy, 
dark-skinned, black-eyed, with overhanging 
thick, straight brows like a line from temple 
to temple. These gave him either the 
sullen, biding look of an Indian or an air of 
set determination as the observer pleased. 
Just now he contemplated the fire rather 
gloomily. 

Welton sat down on the same log with 
him. 

“Well, my lad,” said the old riverman, 
good-naturedly, ‘So you thought you’d like 
to be a riverman?” 

“Ves, sir,” replied the boy, with a certain 
sullen reserve. 

“Where did 
ride a log 2” 

“T’ve been around a little at the booms.” 

“T see. Well, it’s a different proposition 
when you come to working on ’em in fast 
water.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where you from?” 

“Down Greenville way.’ 

“Farm ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Back to the farm now, 


\\ anigan’s a big SCOW. It 
use teams; and it’s some of 


The roads are bad, 


who was 


you think you learned to 


’ 


eh?” 


“T suppose so.” 
“Don’t like the notion, eh? 


7599 


“No!” 
passion. 

“Still like to tackle the river?” 

“Ves, sir,” replied the young 
again encased in his sullen apathy. 

“Tf I send you back to-morrow, would 
you like to tackle it again?” 


cried the boy, with a flash of 


fellow, 
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“Oh, said the boy eagerly. “I 
didn’t have any sort of a show when you 
saw me to-day! [ can do a heap better 
than that! I was froze through and couldn’t 
handle myself.” 

Welton grinned. 

“What you so stuck on getting wet 
he inquired. 

“T do’ no,” replied the boy vaguel 
just like the woods.” 

“Well, I got no notion of drowning you 
off in the first whitewater we come acros 
said Welton, “but I tell you what you do— 
you wait around here a few days helping 
the cook or Billy there, and I'll take you 
down to the mill and put you on the booms 
where you can practise in still water with 
a pike-pole and can go warm up in the 
engine-room when you fall off. Suit you?” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you,” said the boy 
quietly; but there was a warm glow in his 
eye. 

By now it was nearly dark. 

“Guess we’ll bunk here to-night,” Welton 
told Bob casually. 

Bob looked his dismay. 

“Why, I left everything down at the other 
camp,” he cried, “even my toothbrush and 
hairbrush!” 

Welton looked at him comically. 

“Me, too,” said he, ‘We won’t neither 
of us be near as much trouble to ourselves 
to-morrow, will we?” 

So he had overheard the riverman’s 
remark that morning—Bob laughed. 

“That’s right,” approved Welton, “take 
it easy. Necessities is a great comfort, but 
you can do without even them.” 

After supper all sprawled around a fire, 
Welton’s big bulk extended in the acme of 
comfort. He puffed his pipe straight up 
towards the stars, and swore gently from 
time to time when the ashes dropped back 
into his eyes. 

“Now, that’s a good kid,” he said 
his pipe toward the other fire 
would-be riverman was helping 
dishes. ‘He'll never be a first-cl 
man, but he’s a good kid.” ; 

“Why won’t he make a good riverman?” 
asked Bob. 

“Same reason you wouldn’t,”’ sa 
bluntly, “A good whitewater man has to 
start younger. Besides, what’s the use‘ 
There won’t be any rivermen in ten years 
from now. Say, you!” he raised his voice 
peremptorily, “‘what do you call | 


yes!” 


lor? 


Cross 


waving 
ere the 
ish the 
ss river- 


| Welton 


urself?” 
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iy looked up startled, saw that he 
ated, stammered, and caught his 


Harvey, sir,” he replied. 

f old John who used to be on the 
back in the seventies 2” 

ir—I suppose SO” 

ight to be a good kid—-he comes 

ock,”’ muttered Welton, ‘‘but he’ll 

a riverman. No use trying to 

( shape peg in a round hole!” 
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noon of the following day a man 
e upstream to report a jam beyond 
rs of the outlying rivermen. 
Dick, after a short absence for 
m, returned to call off the rear. 
o the scene of obstruction. 
ticed the slack water a mile or so 
im. The river was quite covered 
pressed tight against each other 
e of the interrupted current, but 
ng. <A little farther along, the 
pressure had lifted some of them 
water. They upended slightly, 
iollows between the others. Still 
nstream the salient features of a 
ied. More timbers stuck out 
rom the surface; some were even 
An abatis formed, menacing 
lable against which even the 
namics of the river pushed in 
n at last the little group arrived 
ast”’ itself, a sullen and fearful 
gigantic pile of jackstraws. 


55s 


the diminished river boiled out 


By the very fact of its lessened 
Bob could guess at the pressure 
Immediately the rivermen ran out 

vle and, after a moment devoted 

m, set to work with their peavies. 

| to follow, but Welton held him 


verous for a man not used to it. 
iy go out at any time, and when 
» goes sky-hooting.”’ 
event his precaution turned 
\ll day the men rolled logs 
irrent below the dam. The 
lank! of their peavies sounded 
lves of some great engine, so 
regular was the periodicity of their metallic 
urrence, They made quite a hole in the 
feast, and several times the jam shrugged, 


freaked and settled, but always to a more 


solid lock. Billy, the teamster, brought 
down his horses. By means of long block- 
and-tackle they set to yanking out logs from 
certain places specified by Roaring Dick. 
Still the jam proved obstinate. 

“T hate to do it,” said Roaring Dick to 
Welton, ‘“‘but it’s a case of powder.” 

“Tie into it,’ agreed Welton, “‘what’s a 
few smashed logs compared to hanging the 
drive.” 

Dick nodded. He picked upa little canvas 
lunch-bag from a stump where earlier in 
the day he had hung it, and from it extracted 
several sticks of giant-powder, a length of 
fuse and several caps. These he prepared. 
Then he and Welton walked out over the 
jam, examining it carefully, and consulting 
together at length. Finally Roaring Dick 
placed his charge far down in the interstices, 
lit the fuse and walked calmly ashore. The 
men leisurely placed themselves out of 
harm’s way. Welton joined Bob behind a 
big burned stub. 

“Will that start her sure?”’ asked Bob. 

“Depends on whether we guessed right 
on the key-log,” said Welton. 

A great roar shook the atmosphere. 
Straight up into the air spurted the cloud 
of the explosion. Through the white smoke 
Bob could see the flame and four or five 
big logs, like upleaping dim giants. Then 
he dodged Jack from the rain of bark and 
splinters. 

The immediate effect on the jam was not 
apparent. It fell forward into the opening 
made by the explosion, and a light but 
perceptible movement ran through the 
waiting timbers up the river. But the men, 
running out immediately, soon made it 
evident that the desired result had been 
attained. Their efforts now seemed to gain 
definite effects. An uneasiness ran through 
the hitherto solid structure of the jam. 
Timbers changed position. Sometimes the 
whole river seemed to start forward a foot 
or so, but before the eye could catch the 
motion, it had again frozen to immobility. 

“That fetched the key-logs all right,” 
said Welton, watching. 

Then all at once half the breast of the jam 
fell forward into the stream. Bob uttered 
an involuntary cry. But the practised 
rivermen must have foreseen this, for none 
were caught. At once the other logs at the 
breast began to topple of their own accord 
into the stream. The splashes threw the 
water high like the explosions of shells, and 
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the thundering of the falling and grinding 
timbers resembled the roar of artillery. The 
pattern of the river changed, at first almost 
imperceptibly, then more and more rapidly. 
The logs in the center thrust forward, those 
on the wings hung back. Near the head of 
the jam the men worked like demons. 
Wherever the timbers caught or hesitated 
fora moment in their slow crushing forward, 
there a dozen men leaped savagely to jerk, 
heave and pry with their heavy peavies. 
Continually under them the footing shifted, 
sullen logs menaced them with crushing or 
complete engulfment in their grinding mill. 
Seemingly they paid no attention to this, 
but gave all their energies to the work. In 
reality, whether from calculation or merely 
from the instinct that grows out of long 
experience, they must have pre-estimated 
every chance. 

“What bully team work!” cried Bob, 
stirred to enthusiasm. 

Now the motion quickened. The center 
of the river rushed forward—the wings 
sucked in after from either side. A roar 
and battling of timbers, jets of spray, the 
smoke of waters filled the air. Quite coolly 
the rivermen made their way ashore, their 
peavies held like balancing-poles across 
their bodies. . Under their feet the logs 
heaved, sank, ground together, tossed above 
the hurrying under-mass, tumultuous as a 
close-packed drove of wild horses. The 
rivermen rode them easily. For an appre- 
ciable time one man perched on a stable 
timber watching keenly ahead. Then quite 
coolly he leaped, made a dozen rapid zigzag 
steps forward, andstopped. The log he had 
quitted dropped sullenly from sight, and 
two closed grinding where it had been. In 
twenty seconds every man was safely ashore. 

The river caught its speed. Hurried on 
by the pressure of water long dammed back, 
the logs tumbled forward. Rank after rank 
they swept past, while the rivermen, leaning 
on the shafts of their peavies, passed them 
in review. 

“That was luck,” Welton’s voice broke 
in on Bob’s contemplation. “It’s just 
getting dark. Couldn’t have done it without 
the dynamite. It splinters up a_ little 
timber, but we save money, even at that.” 

“Billy doesn’t carry that with the other 
supplies, does he?” asked Bob. 

“Sure,” said Welton, “rolls it up in the 
bedding or something. Well John Harvey, 
Junior,” said he to that youth, “What do 


you think of it? A littledifferent driv 
whitewater than pushing logs with 

pole down a slackwater river like the 
hey dad 

“Yes, sir,” the boy nodded, out 
Indian stolidity. 

“You see now why a man has 
young to be a riverman,” Welton tol 
as they bent their steps toward camp 
little John Harvey out on that jam 
she broke would have stood about a 
chance asa beetle ata wood pec ker pr 
meeting.” 


XV 


WO days later Welton returned to the 

mill. At his suggestion Bol) stayed 
with the drive. He took his place quietly 
as a visitor, had the good sense to be unob- 
trusive, and so was tolerated by the men. 
That is to say, he sat at the camp-tires 
practically unnoticed, and the rivermen 
talked as though he were not there. When 
he addressed any of them they answered 
him with entire good humor, but ordinarily 
they paid no more attention to him than they 
did to the trees and bushes that chanced 
to surround the camp. 

The drive moved forward slowly. Some- 
times Billy packed up to set forth on one of 
his highly adventurous drives every day— 
again camp stayed for sometime in the 
same place. Bob amused himself tramping 
up and down the river reviewing the 
operations. Sometimes Roaring Dick, in 
his capacity of river-boss, accompanied the 
young fellow. Why, Bob could not imagine, 
for the alert, self-contained, little riverman 
tramped along in almost entire silence, his 
keen chipmunk eyes spying restlessly on all 
there was to be seen. When Bob ntured 
a remark or comment, he answered by a 
grunt or a monosyllable. The grunt or the 
monosyllable were never sullen or hostile 
or contemptuous, merely inditfer Bob 
learned to economize speech, and so got 
along well with his strange compan 

By the end of the week the drive entered 
a cleared farm country. The cultivation 
was crude and the clearing part Low 
wooded hills, dotted with stumps of the 
old forest, alternated with willow-grown 
bottom-lands and dense swam} The 
farmers lived for the most part lab or 
log-houses earthed against the winter cold. 
Fences were of split rails lai ‘snake 
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fashic Ploughing had to be in and out 
between the blackened stumps on the tops 
of which were piled the loose rocks picked 
soil as the share turned them up. 
Long, unimproved roads wandered over 
the h following roughly the section lines, 
but perfectly willing to turn aside through 
in’s field in order to avoid a steep 
soft going. These things the 
rivermen saw from their stream exactly as 
a trainman would see them from his right 
of way. The river was the highway, and 
rarely was it considered worth while to 
climb the low bluffs out of the bottom-land 
through which it flowed. 

In the long run it landed them in a town 
named ‘Twin Falls. Here was a water- 
jam and some small manufactories. 

were saloons and other tempta- 
rivermen. Camp was made above 
in the evening the men, with but 
jew exceptions, turned in to the sleeping- 
usual hour. Bob was much 
surprised at this, but later he came to 
recognize it as part of a riverman’s peculiar 
(Until the drive should be down, he 
did not feel himself privileged to “blow-off 
steam.” Even the exceptions did not get 
o drunk they could not show up the follow- 
ing morning to take a share in sluicing the 
drive through the dam. 

All but Roaring Dick. The latter did 
not appear at all, and was reported ‘drunk 
plenty’ by someone who had seen him 
early that morning. Evidently the river-boss 
did not “take this drive serious.”” Hisabsence 
seemed to make no difference. The sluicing 
went forward methodically. 

“He'll show up in a day or two,” said the 
cook, with entire indifference, when Bob 
inquired of him. 

That evening, however, four or five of 
the men disappeared, and did not return. 
Such was the effect of an evil example on 
the part of the foreman. Larsen took 
charge. In almost unbroken series the 
logs shot through the sluiceways into the 
tiver below, where they were received by 
the jam-crew and started on the next stage 
of their long journey to the mills. In a 
day the dam was passed. One of the 
younger men rode the last log through the 
lui standing upright as it darted 
hute into the eddy below. The 
townspeople cheered. The boy 
hat and birled the log until the 
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But hardly was camp pitched two miles 
below town when one of the jam-crew 
came upstream to report a_ difficulty. 
Larsen at once made ready to accompany 
him down the River Trail, and Bob out of 
curiosity, went along, too. 

“It's the messenger ex- 
plained, ‘‘and them deadheads we been 
carrying along. ‘They’ve rigged up a little 
sawmill down there where they’re cutting 
what the farmers haul in to ’em. And 
then, besides, they’ve planted a bunch of 
piles right out in the middle of the stream 
and boomed in their side, and they’re out 
there with pike-poles nailin’ onto every 
stick of deadhead that comes along.” 

“Well, that’s all right,’’ said Larsen, “I 
guess they got a right to them as long as we 
ain’t marked them.” 

“They can have their deadheads,” agreed 
the riverman, “but their piles have jammed 
our drive and hung her.” 

“We'll break the jam,” said Larsen. 

Arrived at the scene of difficulty, Bob 
looked about him with great interest. The 
jam was apparently locked hard and fast 
against a clump of piles driven about in 
the center of the stream. These had evidently 
been planted as the extreme outwork of a 
long shunting-boom. Men working there 
could shunt into the sawmill enclosure that 
portion of the drive to which they could 
lay claim. The remainder could proceed 
down the open channel to the left. That 
was the theory. Unfortunately, this division 
of the river’s width so congested matters 
that the whole drive had hung. 

The jam-crew were at work, but even 
Bob’s unpractised eye saw that their task 
was stupendous. Even should they succeed 
in loosening the breast, there could be no 
reason to suppose the performance would 
not have to be repeated over and over again 
as the close-ranked drive came against the 
obstacle. 

Larsen took one look, then made his 
way across to the other side, and down to 
the mill. Bob followed. The little sawmill 
was going full blast under the handling of 
three men and a boy. Everything was done 
in the most primitive manner—by main 
strength, awkwardness and_ old-fashioned 
tools. 

“Who's boss!” 
clang of the mill. 

A slow, black-bearded 
forward. 


mossbacks,”’ 


yelled Larsen against the 


man stepped 
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“What can I do for you?” he asked. 

“Our drive’s hung up against your boom,” 
yelled Larsen. 

The man his hand and 
chinery was suddenly stilled. 

“So I perceive,” said he. 

“Vour boom-piles are drove too far out 
in the stream.” 

“T don’t know about that,’ objected the 
mossback. 

“T do,” insisted Larsen, ‘‘nobody on 
earth could keep from jamming the way 
you got things fixed.” 

“That’s none of my business,” 
man steadily. 

“Well, we'll have to take out that fur 
clump of piles to get our jam broke.” 

“T don’t know about that,” repeated the 
man. 

Larsen apparently paid no attention to 
this last remark, but tramped back to the 
jam. There he ordered a couple of men 
out with axes, and others with tackle. But 
at that moment the three men and the boy 
They carried three shotguns 


raised the ma- 


said the 


appeared. 
and a rifle. 

“That’s about enough of that,” said the 
bearded man quietly, “You let my property 
alone. I don’t want any trouble with you 
men, but I'll blow hell out of the first man 
that touches those piles. I’ve had about 
enough of this river-hog monkey-work.”’ 

He looked as though he meant business, 

s did his companions. When the rivermen 
drew back, he took his position a-top the 
disputed clump of piles, his shotgun across 
his knees. 

The driving-crew retreated ashore. Larsen 
was plainly uncertain. 

“T tell you, boys,” said he, “I'll get back 
You wait.” 

“Guess I'll go along,’ suggested Bob, 
determined to miss no phase of this new 
species of warfare. 

“What are you going to do?” he asked 
Larsen, when they were once on the trail. 

“T don’t know,” confessed the older man, 
rubbing his cap. “I’m just goin’ to see 
some lawyer, and then I’m goin’ to telegraph 
the company. I wish Darrell was in charge. 
I don’t know what todo. You can’t expect 
those boys to run a chance of gettin’ a hole 
in ’em.” 

“Do you believe they’d shoot?” asked 
Bob. 

“T believe so. 
how.” 


to town. 


It’s a long chance, any- 


‘The Rules of the Game 


But in Twin Falls they received scant 
sympathy and encouragement. The 

was distinctly bucolic, and as such opposed 
instinctively to larger mills, big millmen, 
lumber, lumbermen and all pert 
thereunto. They tolerated the drive, be: 
in the first place they had to, and 
second place, there was some slight 
to be made. But the rough riverme: 
tagonized them, and they were never averse 
to seeing these buccaneers of the streams 
in difficulties. Then, too, by chance, the 
country lawyers Larsen consulted happened 
to be attorneys for the little sawmill men. 
Larsen tried in his blundering way to ex- 
press his feeling that “nobody had: a right 
to hang our drive.” His explanations were 
so involved and futile that, without thinking, 
Bob struck in. 

“Surely these men have no right to 
obstruct as they do. Isn’t there some law 
against interfering with navigation?” 

“The stream is not navigable,” returned 
the lawyer curtly. 

Bob’s memory vouchsafed a_ confused 
recollection of something read sometime 
somewhere. 

“Hasn’t a stream been declared navigable 
when logs can be driven in it?” he asked. 

“Are you in charge of this drive?” the 
lawyer asked, turning on him sharply. 

“Why—no,” confessed Bob. 

“Have you anything to do with this 
question ?” 

“T don’t believe I have.’ 

“Then I fail to see why I should answer 
your questions,” said the lawyer with 
finality. “‘As to your question,” he went 
on to Larsen with equal coldness, “li you 
have any doubts Mr. Murdock’s 
rights in the stream, you have the recourse 
of a suit at law to settle that point, and 
to determine the damages, if any.”’ 

Bob found himself in the street 
Larsen. 

“But they haven’t got no right to stop 
our drive dead that way,” expostulated the 
old man. 

Bob’s temper was somewhat ruffle: 
treatment at the hands of the lawye! 

“Well, they’ve done it, whether they have 
the right to or not,”’ he said shortly, “what 
next?” 

“T guess I'll telegraph Mr. Welt: 
Larsen. 

He did so. The two returned 1 
The rivermen were loafing in camp 
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Larsen’s reappearance. The jam was as 
before. Larsen walked out on the logs. 
Phe boy, seated on the clump of piles, 
gave a Shrill whistle. Immediately from 


the little mill appeared the black-bearded 
man and his two companions. They picked 
their way across the jam to the piles, where 
they roosted, their weapons across their 
knees, until Larsen had returned to the 
thet bank. 

“Well, Mr. Welton ought to be up in a 
couple of days, if he ain’t up the main 
river somewheres,” said Larsen. 

‘\ren’t you going to do anything in the 
meantime?” asked Bob. 

“What can I do?” countered Larsen. 

The crew had nothing to say one way or 
the other, but watched with a cynical 
amusement the progress of affairs. They 
smoked, and spat, and squatted on their 
heels in the Indian taciturnity of their kind, 
when for some reason they withhold their 
approval. That evening, however, Bob 
happened to be lying at the camp-fire next 
to two of the older men. As usual, he 
smoked in unobtrusive silence, content to 
be ignored if only the men would act ir 
their accustomed way and not as before a 
Stranger. 

“Wait, hell!’ said one of the men to the 
other, ‘“Times is certainly gone wrong! 
If they had anything like an old-time river- 
boss in charge, they’d come the Jack 
Orde on this layout.” 

Bob pricked up his ears at this mention 
of his father’s name. 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

The riverman rolled over and examined 
him dispassionately for a few moments. 

“Jack Orde,” he deigned to explain at 
last, “was a riverman. He was a good one. 
He used to run the drive in the Redding 
country. When he started to take out 
logs, he took ’em out, by God! I’ve heard 
him often: ‘Get your logs out first, and pay 
the damage afterwards,’ says he. He was, 
a holy terror. They got the state troops 
out after him once. It came to be a sort 
of byword. When you generally gouge, 
kick and sandbag a man into bein’ real 
good, why we say you come the Jack Orde 
on him.” 


“I see,” said Bob, vastly amused at this 
Sidelight on the family reputation. “What 
would you do here ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the riverman, 
“but I wouldn’t lay around here and wait.” 
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“Why don’t some of you fellows go out 
there and storm the fort, if you feel that 
way?” asked Bob. 

“Why?” demanded the riverman, “I 
won’t let any boss stump me—but why in 
hell should I go out and get my hide full 
of birdshot? If this outtit don’t know 
enough to get its drive down, that ain’t 
my fault.” 

Bob had seen enough of the breed to 
recognize this as an eminently characteristic 
attitude. 

“Well,” he remarked comfortably, 
*Somebody’ll be down from the mill soon.” 

The riverman turned on him almost 
savagely. 

“Down soon!” he snorted—‘so’ll the 
water be ‘down soon.’ It’s dropping every 
minute. That telegraft of yours won’t 
even start out before to-morrow morning. 
Don’t you fool yourself. That Twin Falls 
outfit is just too tickled to do us up. It'll 
be two days before anybody shows up, and 
then where are you at! Hell!’ and the old 
riverman relapsed into a disgusted silence. 

Considerably perturbed Bob hunted up 
Larsen. 

“Look here, Larsen,” said he, ‘they tell 
me a delay here is likely to hang up this 
drive. Is that right?” 

The old man looked at his interlocutor, 
his brow. wrinkled. 

“T wish Darrell was in charge,” said he. 

“What would Darrell do that you can’t 
do? demanded Bob bluntly.” 

“That’s just it—I don’t know,” confessed 
Larsen. 

“Well, ’'d get some weapons uptown 
and drive that gang off,”’ said Bob heatedly. 

“They'd have a posse down and jug the 
lot of us,” Larsen pointed out, “before we 
could clear the river.”” He suddenly flared 
up. “I ain’t no river-boss, and I ain’t 
paid as a river-boss, and I never claimed to 

be one. Why in hell don’t they keep their 
men in charge ?” 

“VYou’re working for the company, and 
you ought to do your best for them,” said 
Bob. 

But Larsen had abruptly fallen into 
Scandinavian sulks. He muttered some- 
thing under his breath, and quite deliber- 
ately arose and walked around to the other 
side of the fire. 

Twice during the night Bob arose from 
his blankets and walked down to the river- 
side. In the clear moonlight he could see 
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one or the other of the millmen always on 
watch, Evi- 
dently they did not intend to be surprised 
The young fellow 


his shotgun across his knees. 


by any night work. 


returned very thoughtful to his blankets, 
where he lay staring up against the canvas 
of the tent. 

Next morning he was up early, and in 
close consultation with Billy, the teamster. 
Ihe latter listened attentively to what Bob 
had to say, nodding his head from time to 


Then the two disappeared in the 
of the wagon, where for a long 
interval they busied themselves at some 
mysterious operation. 

When they finally emerged from the 
bushes, Bob was carrying over his shoulder 
a ten-foot poplar sapling, around the end of 
was fastened a cylindrical bundle 
Bob paid no attention 
to the men about the fire, but bent his 
toward the river. Billy, however, 
few delighted words to the sprawling 
group. It arose with alacrity and followed 
the young man’s lead. 

Arrived at the bank of the river, Bob 
swung his burden to the ground, knelt by 
it, and lit a match. The rivermen, gather- 
ing around, that the bundle 
around the end of the sapling consisted of 
a dozen rolls of giant powder from which 
dangled a Bob touched his 
match to the split outer end of the fuse. 
It sputtered viciously. He arose with great 
deliberation, picked up his strange weapon, 


time. 
direction 


which 
of considerable size. 


steps 


said a 


close Saw 


short fuse, 


and advanced out over the logs. 

In the meantime, the opposing army had 
gathered about the disputed clump. of 
piles, to the full strength of its three shot- 
guns and the single rifle. Bob paid abso- 
lutely no attention to them. When within 
a short distance he stopped, and, quite 
oblivious to warnings and threats from the 
army, set himself to watching painstakingly 
the sputtering progress of the fire up the fuse, 
exactly as a small boy watches his giant- 
cracker which he hopes to explode in mid-air. 
At what he considered the proper moment 
he straightened his powerful young body, 
and cast the sapling from him javelin-wise. 

“Scat! he shouted, and scrambled 
madly for cover. 

The army decamped in haste. Of its 
armament it lost a full fifty per cent, for one 
shotgun and the rifle remained where they 
had fallen. Like Abou Ben Adhem, Mur- 
dock led all the rest. 


The Rules of the Game 


Now Bob had hurled his weapon as ha: 
as he knew how, and had scampered { 
safety without looking to see where it h 
fallen. As a matter of fact, by one of the 
very lucky accidents that often attend 
star in the ascendant, the sapling do 
head on into a cavern in the jam above 
the clump of piles. The detonation of 1 
twelve full sticks of giant-powder 
terrific. Half the river seemed to | 
into the air in a beautiful column of wate: 
and spray that seemed to hang’ ther 
motionless for appreciable moments. D 
fragments of timbers were hurled in 
directions. When the had died 
clump of piles were seen to have disappear 
Bob’s chance shot had actually cleared 
river! 

The rivermen 
amazedly. 

“Did you mean to place that charge, 
bub?” one asked. 

Bob was too good a field general not 
welcome the gifts of chance. 

“Certainly,” he snapped, “Now get out 
on that river, every mother’s son of you. 
Get that drive going and keep it going. 
I’ve cleared the river for you; and if you’d 
any one of you had the nerve of my poor old 
fat sub center, you’d have done it for 
yourselves. Get busy! Hop!” 

The men jumped for their peavies. 
raged up and down the bank. For 
moment he had forgotten the husk of 
situation, and saw it only in 
Here was a squad to lick into shape, 
fashion into a team. It mattered 
that they wore spikes in their boots inst 
of cleats—that they sported little felt 
instead of head guards. The prin 
was the same. The team had gone to pieces 
in the face of a crisis—discipline was relaxed 
—grumblers ‘were getting noisy. Bob 
plunged joyously head over ears in his t 
By now he knew every man by name, and 
he addressed each personally. He had 
idea of what was to be done to start 
riverful of logs smoothly and surely o1 
way—he did not need to. Afloat on 
river technical knowledge eno 
and to spare. Bob threw his men at 
logs as he used to throw his backs at 
opposing line. And they went. Even i: 
whole-souled frantic absorption of the 
coach he found time to wonder at the like 
ness of all men. These rivermen diflered 
in no essential from the members of the 


row 


glanced at each other 
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id. They responded to the same au- 
ity; they could be hurled as a unit 
ust opposing obstacles. 
Bob felt a heavy hand on his shoulder 
| whirled to stare straight into the blood- 
eyes of Roaring Dick. The man was 
drunk, but only with the lees of the 
tuch. He knew perfectly what he was 
ut, but the bad whiskey still hummed 
through his head. Bob met square the bale- 
ful ylare from under his square brows, as the 
man teetered back and forth on his heels. 
‘You got a hell of a nerve!” said Roaring 
Dick, thickly, “You talk like you was boss 
of this river.” 
Bob looked back at him steadily for a 
half-minute. 
1 am,” said he at last. 


XVI 
eg DICK had not been brought 


up in the knowledge of protocols or 
ultimatums. Scarcely had Bob uttered the 
last words of his brief speech before he was 
hit twice in the face, good smashing blows 
that sent him staggering back. The blows 
were followed by a savage rush. Roaring 
Dick was on his man with the quickness 

ferocity of a wildcat. He hit, kicked, 
wrestled, even bit. Bob was whirled back by 
the very impetuosity of the attack. Before 
he could collect his wits he was badly pun- 
ished and dazed. He tripped: backwards, 
and Roaring’ Dick, with a bellow of satis- 
faction, began to kick at his body even 
before he hit the ground. 

But strangely enough this fall served to 
clear Bob’s head. Thousands of times he 
had gone down just like this on the football 
field, and had then been called upon to 
on with the ball as far as he was 
able. A slight hint of the accustomed will 
sometimes steady us in the most difficult 
The mind, bumping aimlessly, 
falls into its groove, and instinctively shoots 
forward with tremendous velocity. Bob 
hit the ground, half turned on his shoulder, 
rolled over twice with the rapid, vigorous 
twist second-nature to a seasoned _half- 
back, and bounded to his feet. 

He met Roaring Dick halfway with a 
traight blow. It failed to stop, or even to 
shake the little riverman. The next instant 
the men were wrestling fiercely. 

He found himself surprisingly opposed. 
Beneath his loose, soft clothing the riverman 


struggle 


positions, 


seemed to be made of steel. Suddenly Bob 
was called upon to exert every ounce of 
strength in his body, and to summon all his 
acquired skill to prevent himself from being 
ignominiously overpowered. ‘The ferocity 
of the rush, and the purposeful rapidity of 
Roaring Dick’s attack, as well as the un- 
expected variety thereof kept him fully 
occupied in defending himself. With the 
exception of the single blow delivered when 
he had regained his feet, he had been unable 
even to attempt aggression. It was as 
though he had touched a button to release 
an astonishing and _ bewildering erratic 
energy. 

Bob had done a great deal of boxing and 
considerable wrestling. During his boy- 
hood and youth he had even become 
involved in several fisticuffs. They had 
always been with boys or young men of his 
own ideas. Though conducted in anger, 
they retained still a certain remnant of con- 
vention. No matter how much you wanted 
to “‘do” the other fellow, you tried to accom- 
plish that result by hitting cleanly, or by 
wrestling him to a point where you could 
“punch his face in.’’ The object was to 
hurt your opponent until he had had 
enough, until he was willing to quit, until 
he had been thoroughly impressed with the 
fact that he was punished. But this result 
was to be accomplished with the fists. If 
your opponent seized a club, or a stone, or 
tried to kick, that very act indicated his 
defeat. He had had enough, and that was 
one way of acknowledging your superiority. 
So strongly ingrained had this instinct of 
the fight-convention become that even now 
Bob unconsciously was playing according 
to The Rules of the Game. 

Roaring Dick, on the contrary, was out 
solely for results. He fought with every 
resource at his command. Bob was slow 
to realize this, slow to arouse himself 
beyond the point of calculated defense. 
His whole training on the field thelined him 
to keep cool and to play, whatever the game, 
from a reasoning standpoint. He 
young, strong and practised—but he was 
not roused above the normal. And, as 
many rivermen had good reason to know, 
the normal man availed little against 
Roaring Dick’s maniacal rushes. 

The men were close locked, and tugging 
and straining for an advantage. Bob 
crouched lower and lower with a_ well- 
defined notion of getting a twist on his 
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an instant he partially 
Like lightning Roaring 
Dick delivered a fierce straight kick at his 
The blow missed its aim, but 
long, sharp spikes tearing the flesh 
Sheer surprise relaxed his 
for the fraction of instant. 
Dick lowered his head, rammed 
it into Bob’s chin, and at the same time 
reached for the young man’s gullet with 
both hands. Bob tore his head out of reach 
in the nick of time. As they 
Roaring Dick’s right hand was free. 
felt the thumb fumbling 
his eyeball. 

“Why, he wants to cripple me, to 
the young man cried to himself. 
was the astonishment of this revela- 


For 


side. 


opponent. 


freed one 


groin 30b 
felt the 
of his. thigh. 
muscles an 


Roaring 


again 
Bob 
for 


( losed 
riverman’s 


kill 
me!” So 
vivid 
tion to his sportsman’s soul that he believed 
he had it aloud. This no mere 
fight, it was a combat. In modern civilized 
conditions combats are notably few and 
It is difficult for the average 
must 
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far between. 
man to come to a realization that he 
in any circumstances depend on_ himself 
for the preservation of his life. Even to 
the last moment the victim of the real melo 
drama that occasionally breaks out in the 
most unlikely places is likely to be more 
concerned with his outraged dignity than 
vith his peril. That thumb, feeling eagerly 
for his evesocket, Bob 

world, A swift anger rushed over him like 

hot wave. 


This man was 


] ‘ 1 
WOKE to a new 


trying to injure him. 
Kither the kick or the gouge would have 
left him maimed for life. A sudden fierce 
desire to beat his opponent into the earth 
seized Bob. With a effort he 
wrenched his arms free. 

Now this fact has been noted again and 
again—mere size has often little to do with 
physical prowess. The list. of 
anecdotes wherein the little fellow ‘‘puts 
it all over’ the big bully is exceptionally 
Nor are more than a bare majority 
of the anecdotes In our own 
lumber woods a one hundred and _ thirty 
pound man with no other weapon than his 
two hands once nearly killed a two hundred 
pound blacksmith for pushing him off a 
bench. This phenomenon arises from the 
fact that the little man seems capable often 
of releasing at will a greater flood of 
dynamic energy than a big man. We 
express this by saying that it is the spirit 
that counts. As a matter of truth the big 


single 


a man’s 


long. 


baseless. 


The Rules of the Game 


man may have as much courage as t 
little man. It is simply that he cann 
at will, tap as quickly the vast reserv: 
of nervous that beneath 

human etfort of any kind whatsoever. | 
cannot arouse himself as can the little m 

It was for the 
Roaring Dick had acquired his ascendan 
He possessed the temperament that fu 
When he fought, he fought with the fero 
and concentration wild beast. J 
concentration, this power of fusing to wh 
heat all the powers of a man’s being do 
to the uttermost, this instinctive ability 
tap the extra-human stores of dynamic 
what constitutes the temperament of genit 
whether it be applied to invention, 
artistic creation, to ruling, to finance, 
merely to beating down personal opposit 
by beating in the opponent’s face. Unt 
tunately for the riverman, Bob Orde hi 
pened also to possess the temperament 
genius. The two foul blowsaroused him. 
at once he became blind to everything 
an unreasoning desire to hurt this man \ 
had tried to hurt him. On the side 
dynamics the combat suddenly equaliz 
It became a question merely of relat 
power, and Bob was the bigger man. 

Bob threw his man from him by m 
strength. Dick staggered b 
only to carom against a tree. A doz 
swift, straight blows in the face drove | 
by the sheer force them. He 
smothered, overwhelmed, by the you 
man’s superior size. Bob fell upon 
savagely. In less than a minute the | 
was over as far as Roaring Dick was « 
cerned. Blinded, utterly winded, his w! 
key-driven energies drained away, he fe 
like a log. Bob, still blazing, found hit 
self without an opponent. 

He glared about him. The 
were gathered in a silent ring. Just bey 
stood a side-bar buggy in which a bt 
sodden red-faced man stood up the b 
to Bob recognized him as one oi 
saloon-keepers at Twin Falls, and his w! 
hot brain jumped to the correct conclusi: 
that Roaring Dick, driven by some \ 
conscience-stirring in regard to his work 
insisted on going down the river; and 
this dive-keeper, loth to lose a_ profit 
customer in the dull had 
transportation in the hopeful proba! 
that he could induce the riverman to r 
with him. Bob stooped, lifted his 
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ious opponent, strode to the side-bar 
sy and unceremoniously dumped _ his 
len therein, 
Now,” said he roughly, “get out of 
When this man comes-to, you tell 
he’s fired! He’s not to show his face 
on this river again!” 
1e saloon-keeper demurred, blustering 
tlyafter the time-tried manner of hissort. 
Look here, young fellow, you can’t talk 
t vay to me.” 
“Can’t I!’ snapped Bob, “well, 
turn around and get out of here.” 
(he man met full the blaze of the extra- 
normal powers not yet fallen below the 
er in the young fellow’s personality. 


you 


He gathered up the reins and drove away. 
Bob watched him out of sight, his chest 
rising and falling with the receding waves of 


his passion. He was a strange young figure, 
his torn garments, his tossed hair, the 
ik of blood beneath his eye, and the inner 
fading glow of his face. At last he drew in 
shuddering breath and turned to 
xpectant and silent group of rivermen. 
ys,” said he, pleasantly, “I don’t 
one damn thing about river-driving, 

but | do know when a man’s doing his best 
work. I shall expect you fellows to get in 
and rustle down those logs. Any man who 


the 
“Boys, 


thinks he’s going to soldier on me is going 
to get fooled, and he’s going to get his time 


handed out to him on the spot. As near 
as I can make out, unless we get an ever- 
lasting wiggle on us—everyone of us—this 


drive'll hang up; and I’d just as soon hang 
it by laying off those who try to shirk, as by 
letting you hang it by not working your 


best. So get busy. If anybody wants to 
quit, let ’em step up right now. Any 
remarks 2?” 

He looked from one to another. 

‘“Nary remark,” said one man at last. 

‘All right. Now get your backs into this. 
It’s team work that counts. You’ve got 
your choice—either you can lie like the devil 


to hide the fact that you were a member of 
the Cedar Branch crew in 1899, or you can 
go away and brag about it. It’s up to you. 
Get busy!’ 


XVII 


ie () days later Welton swung from the 
train at Twin Falls. His red, jolly 
is as quizzical as ever, but one who 
him might have noticed that his 
usual leisurely movements had quickened. 
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He walked rapidly to the livery-stable where 
he ordered a rig. 

‘‘Where’s the drive, 
the liveryman. 


Hank?” he asked 
“Search me!’ was his reply, ‘somewhere 
down the river. Old Murdock is up here 
talkin’ wild about damage suits, and there’s 
evidently been one hell of a row, but I just 
got back myself from drivin’ a drummer 
over to Watsonville.” 

“Know if Darrell is in town?” 

“Oh, he’s in town—there ain’t no manner 
of doubt as to that.” 

“Drunk, eh?” 

““Spifflcated — pie - eyed — loaded — 
soshed !”’ agreed the liveryman, succinctly. 

Welton shook his head humorously and 
ruefully. 

“Say, Welton,’ demanded the liveryman, 
wit the easy familiarity of his class, “‘Why 
in blazes do you put a plain drunk like that 
in charge?” 

“Darrell is a good man on a big job,” 
said Welton, ‘‘you can’t beat him, and you 
can’t get him to take a drink. But it takes 
a big job to steady him.” 

“Well, I'd fire him,” said Hank positively. 

“He’s already fired,” spoke up an hostler, 
“they laid him off two days ago when he 
went down drunk and tried to take charge.” 

“Well, now,’ chuckled Welton, he 
gathered up the reins, “who'd have thought 
old Larsen could scare up the spunk!” 

He drove down the river road. When he 
came to a point opposite Murdock’s, he 
drew up. 

“That wire said Murdock had the river 
blocked,”? he mused, “but she’s certainly 
flowing free enough now. The river’s 
sacked clean now.” 

His presence on the bank had attracted 
the attention of a man in the mill. After a 
long scrutiny, this individual launched a 
skiff and pulled across the stream. 

“T thought it was you,” he cried, as soon 
as he had stepped ashore, “Well, let me 
tell you I’m going to sue you for damages— 
big damages!” 

Welton looked him over quizzically, and 
the laughing lines deepened around the 
corners of his eyes. 

“Lay on, MacDuff,” said he, ‘“Nobody’s 
sued me yet this year, and it didn’t seem 
natural.” 

“And for assault with deadly weapons, 
and malicious destruction of property, and 
seizure, and—”’ 
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“Vou must have been talking to a 
country lawyer,” interrupted Welton, with 
one of his subterranean chuckles, ‘‘Don’t 
do it. They got nothing but time, and you 
know what your copy book Says about idle 
hands.” He crossed one leg and leaned 
back as though for a comfortable chat. 
“No, you come and see me, Murdock, and 
state how much you’ve been damaged, and 
we'll see what we can do. Why, these little 
lawyers love to name things big. They’d 
call a sewing-circle a riot if one of the 
members dropped a stitch.” 

But Murdock was in deadly earnest. 

“Perhaps throwin’ dynamite on the end 
of a pole, and mighty nigh killin’ us, and 
just blowin’ the whole river up in the air 
is your idea of somethin’ little,” he stormed, 
“well, youll find it'll look big enough in 
court.” 

“So that’s what they did to clear the 
river,’ said Welton, more than half to 
himself, “Well, Murdock, suit yourself— 
you can see me or that intellectual giant of 
a lawye r of your’s You'll find me cheaper. 
So long.” 

Te drove on, chuc kling. 

“T didn’t think old Larsen had the spunk,” 
he repeated, after a time, ‘‘Guess I ought 
to have put him in charge in the beginning!” 

He drove to a point where the erratic 


road turned inland. There he tied his horse 
to a tree and tramped on afoot. After a 
little he came in sight of the rear—and 


stopped. 

The men were working hard; a burst of 
hearty laughter saluted Welton’s ears. He 
could hardly believe them. Nobody had 
heard this sullen crew of nondescript river- 
men from everywhere exhibit the faintest 
symptoms of good humor or interest before. 
Another burst of laughter came up the 
breeze. A dozen men ran out over the logs 
as though skylarking, inserted their peavies 
in a threatened lock and pried them loose. 

“Pretty work,” said the expert in Welton. 

He drew nearer through the low growth 
until he stood well within hearing and seeing 


distance. Then he stopped again. 
Bob Orde was walking up and down the 
bank talking to the men. They were 


laughing back at him. His manner was 
half-fun, half-earnest, part rueful, part 
impatient, wholly affectionate. 

“Vou, Jim,” said he, ‘‘go out and get 
busy. You’re loafing, you know you are. 
I don’t give a damn what you’re to do. Do 
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something. Don’tgive an imitation of acasi 
iron hero. No, I won’teither tell you what ti 
do. Idon’t know. But do it, even if yo 
have to make it up out of your own head 
Consider the festive water-beetle, and the a1 
and other industrious doodle-bugs. Get 

wiggle on, you fellows. We’ll never get out 

this rate. If this drive gets hung up, I: 
going to murder every last one of you. Con 
on, now—all together. If I could wal! 
out on those logs I’d build a fire under you 

but you’ve got me tied to the bank and y 

know it, you big fat loafers, you.” 

“Keep your hair on, bub—we’ll make 
all right.” 

“Well, we’d just better make it,’ warned 
Bob. “Now I’m going down to the jam to 
see whether their alarm-clock went off this 
morning. Now, don’t slumber!’’ 

After he had disappeared down the tra 
Welton stepped into view. 

“Oh, Charley!” he called. 

One of the rivermen sprang ashore. 

“When did the rear leave Murdock’s ?”’ he 
asked, without preliminary. 

“Thursday.” 

“You’ve made good time.” 

“Bet we have,” replied Charley, with 
pride. 

“Who’s jam-boss ?” 


6“ 


Larsen.” 

“Who’s in charge of the river, ther 
demanded Welton, sharply. 

“Why, young Orde!” replied the riv 
man, surprised. 

“Since when ?” 

“Since he blew up Murdock’s piles.” 

“Oh, he did that, did he? I suppose 
fired Darrell, too?” 

“Sure. It was a peach of a scrap.” 

“Scmapr’ 

“Vep. That Orde boy is a wonder. He 
just ruined ‘Roaring Dick.” 

“He did, did he,’ commented Welt 
“Well, so long.” 

He followed Bob down the River Tr 
At the end of a half-mile he overtook the 
young fellow kneeling on a point gazing at 
a peeled stake planted at the edge of the 
river. 

“Wish I knew how long this water \ 
going to hold out,” he murmured, as he 
heard a man pause behind him. ‘She’s 
dropped two inches by my _ patent 
adjusting gauge.” 

“Voung man,” said Welton, “fare you on 
the pay-rolls of this company ?” 
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1) turned around, then instantly came 
s feet. 
’h, you’re here at last, Mr. Welton,” 
ried in tones of vast relief. 
\nswer my question, please.” 
What?” asked Bob, with an expression 
vilderment. 
\re you on the pay-rolls of this com- 
No, sir, of course not. You know that.” 
(hen what are you doing in charge of 
river?” 
“Why, don’t you see—” 
| see you’ve destroyed property and let 
for a big damage suit. I see you’ve 


arged our employees without authority 
»so. see youre bossing my men and 
ng my drive without the shadow of a 


sut something had to be done—” 
tulated Bob. 
“What do you know about river-driving ?” 
in Welton. ‘Not a thing.” 
“Men who did told me—” 

\ bunch of squealing — river-hogs,” 
broke in Welton, contemptuously. “It 
strikes me, young man, that you have the 
most colossal cheek [ve ever heard of.” 

But Bob faced him squarely. 
“Look here,” said he decidedly, “I’m 
ally wrong, and I know it. But 
od men told me your measly old drive 
would hang if it stayed there two days 
longer, and I believed them—and.-I believe 
them yet. I don’t claim to know anything 
about river-driving, but here your con- 
founded drive is well on its way. I kicked 
that drunk off the river because he was no 
I took hold here to help you out of 
it hole, and you’re out.” 
“But,” said Welton, carefully, ‘don’t 
that you took chances on losing me 
alot of property 2?” 
Bol) looked at him a moment wearily. 
“From my point of view I have nothing 
ret,’ said he stiffly, and turned away. 
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The humorous lines about Welton’s eyes 
had been deepening throughout this inter 
view. 

“That tops it off,” said he. “First you 
get me into trouble; then you fire my head 
man; then you run off with my property; 
finally, you tell me to go to hell! Son, you 
are a great man! Shake!” 

Bob whirled in surprise to search Welton’s 
good-natured jolly face. The latter 
smiling. 

“Shake,” he repeated, relapsing, as was 
his habit when muchin earnest, into his more 
careless speech, ‘You done just right. Son, 
remember this—it ain’t doing things that 
makes a man so much as deciding things.” 

One of his great chuckles bubbled up. 

“It took some nerve to jump in the way 
you did; and some sand to handle that 
flea-bitten bunch of river-hogs—” 

“Vou’re mistaken about them,’ Bob 
broke in earnestly, ‘“They’ve been maligned. 
They’re as good and willing a squad as I 
ever want to see 

“Oh, sure,” laughed Welton, ‘“They’re 
a nice little job lot of tin angels. However, 
don’t worry. You sure saved the day, for 
I believe we would have hung if we hadn’t 
got over the riffles before this last drop of 
the water.” 

He began to laugh, at first gently, then 
more and more heartily, until Bob stared 
at him with considerable curiosity and 
inquiry. Welton caught his look. 

“T was just thinking of Harvey and 
Collins,” he remarked enigmatically, as he 
wiped his eyes. “Oh, Bobby, my son, you 
sure do please me. Only I was afraid for a 
minute it might be a flash in the pan and 
you weren’t going to tell me to go to hell.” 

They turned back toward the rear. 

“By the way,” Welton remarked, “‘you 
made one bad break just now.” 

“What was that?” asked Bob. 

“You told me you were not on the pay 
rolls of this company. You are.” 
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O relate the financial history of 
Mexico borders almost on the 
impossible. All who have es- 
sayed to do so have been unable 
to marshal other facts than finan- 
cial stringencies, scandalous deficiencies, 
promises violated as soon as contracted, an 
endless series of graft contracts, sales of 
birthrights in exchange for messes of 
pottage, revolutionary methods of ending 
insupportable situations, and international 
contlicts settled by bloodshed, and started 
by Jewish vultures who swooped down 
upon the already bare skeleton. 

These are sad facts to assert of a friendly 
nation, but they must be declared in order 
that full justice may be accorded to the 
man who has succeeded in converting 
decadence into brilliant progress, and cor- 
ruption into marvelous fecundity. 

It is evident that in the Diaz guber- 
natorial policy the work of putting the 
country on a sound financial basis could 
not receive first consideration. Far from 
that, this result would have to be brought 
about through peace, public safety, and 
material development. It is impossible 
to establish public or private credit without 
previously stimulating work by guarantee 
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ing it, increasing production by encoura; 
it, facilitating business transactions 


opening new lines of activity—in sh rt, 
without giving ‘great impetus to industry 
and making it capable of meeting the 
demands of consumption, by relying on 
the assurance of an adequate future inc 
This accounts for the tardy regeneration 


of Mexico’s finances, which had to be pre 
ceded by peace and railroads, the two gre 
benefactors. 

But it is equally clear that at the same 
time that General Diaz was struggling for 
peace and for material development, he 
had to manifest to his nation and to for 
eigners his determination to establish publi 


credit on a solid foundation, in order to be 
able to benefit by it later, and scarcely to 
need it eventually, now that Mexican 
finances have reached a normal state, and 
the revenue from the Treasury is mort in 
sufficient to meet all normal exigencies of 
public administration, and even to accumu 
late a reserve fund, besides making expendi 
tures for improvements, and even luxuries, 
in the vast field of his service to the nation. 

Having arrived at this stage, General 
Diaz could, justifiably, lay out pla: for 


future generations by which the 
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might profit, and with the normal budget 
he could meet all demands of the adminis- 
trative service and still keep in reserve large 
funds for emergencies. 

\\ithout premeditation we have given 
jational and logical division of the Diaz 
cial administration, in its three natural 
‘s: the preparatory period of credit; 
period of benefiting by that credit; and 

he period of normal finances, of sufficiency 
even with a surplus of ordinary re- 
es, to meet all exigencies of public 
service, and to continue the work of develop- 
ment and of establishing large reserve funds. 

In former papers we have already spoken 
of General Diaz’ financial attitude during 
his first short term. He was unquestionably 
very modest over his great achievements. 
Three and a half years in office was only 
sufficient time to form a solid foundation, 
to establish precedents, and to guarantee 
promises for better times and more lasting 
industries. Modest as were his guber- 
natorial essays, one could foresee that his 
promises would be fulfilled, and that the 
confidence reposed in him would never be 
betrayed. 

His second term (1884-88) was already 
decisive in favor of the financial reorgani- 
zation of his country. Heir to the most 
complete as well as the least justifiable of 
bankruptcies, the best part of the Federal 
revenues subject to public payment, Federal 
buildings mortgaged, public employees but 
little short of starving, the people of the 
City of Mexico in revolt, and Parliament 
hostile to the only reasonable solution of 
the trouble—an acknowledgment of the 
so-called English debt, which, at all events, 
opened to the Government a credit almost 
limitless—General Diaz saved the critical 
situation by a bold move in which he risked 
his prestige. With an unheard-of daring, 
the result of firm conviction, he acknowl- 
edged the public debt and promulgated the 
laws of June 22, 1885, to which we have 
already alluded. 
laws, famous in the annals of 
Mexico, inaugurated the second stage of 
the reorganization of national finances, or 
rather, the epoch in which the nation was 
enabled to meet its debts, continue material 
progress, and fulfill its obligations both 
domestic and foreign. Peace, as well as 
material development, but principally the 
construction of railroads, had from the first 
caused a great increase in public revenues, 
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but, on the other hand, as was inevitable, 
the nation’s obligations had _ increased 
enormously, not alone by burdens which 
had to be borne by the exchequer on account 
of the interior and exterior debts, but also 
for subsidies to railroads and various other 
public works, and for the consequent 
amplification of the public service. 

It would have been folly to expect suffi- 
cient revenue to meet such gigantic under- 
takings. Neither a private nor a_ public 
enterprise started on so huge a scale as 
that of Mexico’s material regeneration 
could from the outset pay its expenses out 
of its first income; but Mexico was for 
many years in a position to supply with her 
established credit the temporary deficiency 
of her income, and later on the perceptible 
increase in revenue was to satisfy the most 
optimistic ambition. 

From this fact arose the transition period 
in Mexican finances, during which time 
foreign credit was the principal factor in 
maintaining financial equilibrium, as well 
as the means of continuing material devel- 
opment. 

Transactions of credit which took place 
during that critical period were many, and 
reached high figures. The first took the 
form of an amortization of Mexico’s debt 
in London, and consisted of a loan of 
$10,500,000 at six per cent, designed to 
considerably reduce the foreign debt which 
had been acknowledged by the laws of 
June 22, 1885, and of an agreement with 
the creditors made in the year 1886. This 
transaction left a large sum on the credit 
side of the Federal treasury, which was 
partly used in payment of the floating debt 
and partly to meet expenses justly incurred 
in the public service. 

In 1890, a loan of £6,000,000 was con- 
tracted for the purpose of paying railroad 
subsidies. A considerable portion of this 
sum was used for the redemption of the 
floating debt as well as for necessary ex- 
penditures in connection with the Federal 
budget. In the same year, 1890, a third 
loan was contracted, for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of construction and 
completion of the Tehuantepec Railway. 

Such is the financial history of that 
transition period during which Mexico was 
able, thanks to the credit which she had 
established, to meet her ever increasing 
needs, and to continue her material prog- 
ress, not only without weakening her credit, 
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but strengthening and broadening it, and 
to pass safely over that Rubicon in which 
General Diaz’ progressive policy might 
easily have been wrecked. If, during the 
years between 1884 and 1892 conditions 
were tolerably good, Mexican finances 
could not be considered as stable, and still 
less as prosperous. 

It was natural that so great an increase 
both in the obligations and the expenditures 
of the neighboring republic, carried on and 
upheld by means of ingenious expedients 
and clever financial transactions, should 
finally lead to a crisis if the transition period 
were excessively prolonged, and if fiscal 
revenues were not brought to a normal 
condition, disbursements balanced, normal 
expenditures met with normal resources, 
and if credit transactions involving extraor 
dinary outlays for the benefit of future 
generations were not deferred so that the 
burden should fall upon those who would 
protit thereby. 

Without such measures, neither public 
nor private funds could be considered 
secure, particularly in case of an emergency. 

This third and decisive stage of Mexico’s 
financial reorganization has been the most 
difficult of all, due as much to the unfavor 
able circumstances under which it 
begun as to the great efforts required to put 
it through, bui it has been and always will 
be the most glorious to General Diaz, in 
spite of the seeming impossibility of its 
accomplishment. In this stupendous work 
General Diaz has had able collaborators. 
In the transition period the Secretary of 
the Treasury was Don Manuel Dublan, 
then for a short time during the period of 
definite reorganization it was Don Matias 
Romero, and lastly Don José Y. Limantour, 
“who continues the work of carrying out 
this policy. 

Imperious unable to 
delay, made itself severely felt a year after 
the death of Secretary Dublan, in 
Previous to this, and under his manage 
ment, it had been possible to meet with 
public credit any deficit in the budget, as 
well asexigencies arising from material devel 
opment; but the obligations of the country 
were constantly increasing, and as the ordi- 
nary revenues would not suffice a general 
bankruptcy was feared at any moment, 
undoubtedly unfortunate, but inevitable. 

Any unlooked-for event which would 
disturb peace, or involve the economic 
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conditions of the country, even tempora: ly, 
might cause a financial disaster which 
would make it necessary that everyt! 
that had been accomplished so far should 
be done over again. 

That fortuitous event occurred, and 
threatened General Diaz’ financial under- 
taking, and with it all his progressive policy. 
It was caused by two very serious coincident 
and threatening factors—the repeated Joss 
of crops, and the fall in silver, the latter 
losing its value in a disastrous manner. 
The loss of crops produced grave economic 
and financial changes in the 
Commercial transactions suffered, as a 
consequence of a diminution in imports 
and exports, also by a simultaneous decrease 
in custom-house duties and postal revenues, 
these being the two most profitable sources 
of income. At 


country, 


the same time the fall in 
silver, with which Mexico was paying the 
interest in gold on the foreign debt, caused 
an immense increase in the burdens on the 
exchequer, on account of the various in 
vestments abroad. A better idea may be 
formed of the increased burdens from the 
fact that the amount paid for exchange on 
London for one year’s interest on the foreign 
debt, which in 1888-89 was $729,178, ad- 
vanced to $5,101,223 in the year 1892-93. 

As a consequence of this double mis 
fortune—the decrease in revenue and the 
increase in disbursements—the fiscal deticit 
for the year 1892-93 had been estimated 
at the alarming figure of $6,157,085. Bank- 
ruptcy was imminent. Both the press and 
the public, confronted with that menace, 
eagerly called for the suspension of the 
payment of interest on the foreign debt, 
and endeavored to exert on the Government 
an energetic and contrary influence, not 
only unfavorable to their own credi 
but, what still worse, to that of 
Government. 

However justifiable might appear 
suspension of payments under those critical 
circumstances, General Diaz resisted the 
pressure brought to bear, as he for 
that it was precisely the credit which 
nation already enjoyed that would b: 
the utmost assistance in this new 
formidable crisis. But there is in his f 
something better than that intuition, 
that was his irrevocable determinatio: 
draw prosperity from out those very ru 
from the crisis itself, and to turn the al 
of the people into confidence. 
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(he nation’s credit was to be the means 
this end; but it was necessary to profit 
the panic to exact sacrifices of the 
ople—sacrifices which would eventually 
recompensed, but which were then 
lispensable—and to impose reasonable 
momy on the administration, if the 
tion’s financial equilibrium were to be 
roperly adjusted and maintained. 

In order to carry out this great idea—that 
is to say, to prevent the crisis and to estab- 

h once for all a solid foundation for the 

iblic treasury, three measures were neces- 
ary: An increase in and revision of all 
former duties, and the creation of new ones; 

onomies well planned and duly carried 
out; and a reliance on credit to relieve and 
strengthen the situation. All this had to 
he accomplished with extreme tact and 
judgment, but at the same time with 
indomitable energy—and this was done. 

()pportunity could not have been more 
favorable. To ask new sacrifices of the 
nation at a time like this transition period, 
which appeared so prosperous, would have 
been to promote general discontent anew, 
similar to that which was incited during 
the term of General Gonzalez by attempting 
to acknowledge the foreign debt. To 
impose economies which the people did not 
consider necessary, taking into consider- 
ation the increase of public revenues and 
the facilities of credit at this period, would 
have been equally unpopular. But now 
that the crisis was pending, and agricultural, 
mining and other interests besides the public 
revenues were all threatened, everything 
was feasible to a man of genius like General 
Diaz, who has always been distinguished 
for his almost intuitive perspicacity, and 
for his scarcely less than infallible foresight. 

Aided in his enterprise by able assistants, 
General Diaz undertook at the same time 
the revision of taxes, increasing them where 
practicable, and creating new ones where 
necessary; he decreed such economies as 
could be established without detriment to 
the public service, and in order to be in 
position to await the results of these meas- 
ures he once more, but with infinite tact, 
had recourse to credit. 

The crisis was averted without resorting 
either to ruinous expedients, to barren pallia- 
tives, or to scandalous manipulation of the 
funds, but by scientific andradical measures, 
and by directing political opinion along the 
paths of sociology and political economy. 


Credit was sparingly used, and only as an 
auxiliary and temporary expedient. From 
one source a loan was contracted of £600,000 
for the purpose of redeeming the floating 
debt which had been caused by former 
deficits; and from another source a second 
loan was negotiated of $2,500,000, of which 
$2,000,000 was paid to the national bank on 
account of previous indebtedness. Later on 
it became necessary to contract for a third 
loan of $267,500 to cover various exigencies. 
The saving that was accomplished during 
the fiscal year 1893-94 alone amounted to 
more than three million pesos. 

The measures taken in the matter of 
revision and increase of the existing taxes, 
and the imposition of new taxes, were the 
outcome of much thought. For the new 
impositions such taxable matter was selected 
as had been benefited by the depreciation in 
silver, and consequently some export duties 
were imposed for articles such as coffee, 
henequin, and dyewoods. It was deemed 
just that such states as had most benefited 
by railroads, telegraph service, harbor 
improvements, and other advantages, should 
contribute to the Federal expenses on a 
larger scale, and this was one of the taxes 
that was thereby increased from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent of their revenues. 

Besides these taxes, others were increased 
or created, and the Government collected 
revenues which were formerly alienated, 
such as products from the mints; and these 
helped to increase its revenues as well as 
to re-establish the fiscal equilibrium, which 
had previously been so ill balanced. In the 
fiscal year 1893-94 the amount derived from 
these measures in favor of the fiscal equi- 
librium represented the sum of $13,728,000, 
against the deficit of the former administra- 
tion, which amounted to $6,157,095. 

The financial transactions of 1894-95 
will be memorable in the history of the 
Mexican Republic. For the first time since 
the year 1810 the Federal revenues and 
disbursements balanced, and for the first 
time, a thing which appeared unheard of, 
there was a surplus of $21,619.35. This 
surplus, unimportant in amount, is colossal 
in its significance and its result. 

In fact, from this moment the Federal 
revenues as well as the prosperity of the 
Treasury have not experienced weakness; 
on the contrary, all subsequent appropri- 
ations have been covered with a surplus; 
the normal revenues have been continuously 
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increasing, in some instances, exceeding the 
normal expenditures; the Treasury has also 
been able to accumulate large reserves; 
out of these enormous expenditures have 
been effected, in addition to those approved 
in the annual appropriations, using same 
in material improvements. It was 
possible to face and successfully resist the 
financial panic experienced during 1907-08, 
covering the corresponding appropriation 
with a surplus. In fact the Mexican finan- 
cial system to-day has no second in the 
world. In making such an amazing state- 
ment, it would be necessary to submit 
numerical and_ irrefutable proofs—here 
they are: 

Between the fiscal years 1895-96 and 
1908-og the ordinary revenues in cash, the 
normal expenditures, also in cash, and the 
surplus of the appropriations, notwith 
standing the increase of the public expendi 
tures, attained the following figures: 


also 
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Fiscal Year 
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Ordinary Expenditures 
in Cash 


and thirty-six million pesos, the Mexica: 
Government has been able to invest sixt 
one millions in several public works, a 
idea of which has already been submitted 
the remaining seventy-five millions consti 
tuting the ready reserve actually at hand. 
The most ambitious financier would hay: 
been satisfied with‘ such extraordinary 
results; however, General Diaz, in hi 
eagerness to leave to his successors 
enviable financial condition, and of insuring 
for his country a first-class economic system, 
not content with the achievements 
already attained. Taking into consider 
ation the extraordinary prosperity, it was 
the right and the duty of the Government 
to reduce, as much as possible, the burden 
on the nation, on account of its foreign loan, 
a burden that although carried without 
effort, and even with certain easiness, could 
and should be reduced. To this 
answered the convention of 1899, 
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These figures are stupendous, and the 
real and effective consolidation of the 
Mexican finances is at first sight noticeable. 
Its resistance to the financial panic is not 
less evident. During the year 1907 the 
universal financial crisis began to be felt, 
and its effects up to this date are still notice- 
able. In spite of this crisis and a decrease 
of $13,000,000 in the revenues of 1908-00, 
in comparison with the previous year, 
without taking advantage of any credit, 
and with only certain precaution in not 
pressing expenditures, this critical time 
was passed, leaving still a surplus of $6,000,- 
ooo in favor of the revenues. 

From the total surplus, which during 
those fourteen years, surpassed one hundred 
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relieved the amount of interest that should 
be paid in gold, making possible 
amortization of four previous loans, 
obtaining this way a reduction in the amount 
of interest reaching almost $1,821,000 
during the first year and to $17,519,800 on 
the total amount of the public loan. 

After this transaction had been carri 
through successfully, it was very import 
to do away with the obstacles and danger 
that were checking and menacing 
development of the production and of 
national trade and consumption. Thi 
were caused by the enforcement of 
Interstate tax, which was a drawback to 
development of the traffic, and wl 
tax, although abolished by the Mexi 
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nstitution since 1857, was still enforced 

through the country, bringing ruinous 
esults. 

This abolition was attained through 
immense efforts, and required the utmost 

mount of tact and perseverance. As the 
tates received their principal revenue from 
is tax, they naturally opposed a change. 

‘twithstanding all this difficulty, the 
abolition of the Interstate tax became a 
fact, and its accomplishment demonstrates 

nee more the solidarity that General Diaz 
is been able to create between the Federal 
overnment and the different states 

lidarity that had been the golden dream 

ill his predecessors. The states, and the 
people at large, were at the beginning 
opposed to the abolition of the tax, but they 
are all now rejoicing that the obstacles 
previously opposing the development of the 
trade, agriculture, mining and industry are 
to-day a thing of the past. 

If the Interstate tax was an obstacle, the 
monetary system or standard of currency 
in operation was a peril near at hand. 
When a country affords as its only resource 
a monetary unit subject to fluctuation and 
the inevitable depression on its face value, 
trade lacks the proper solid basis and indus- 
try a fixed unit for calculation. And under 
such conditions all transactions as well as 
the production, are rendered doubtful and 
uncertain, leading to the most unsatisfactory 
results. The country had already experi- 
enced and been under such unsettled con- 
ditions during the years 1886 and 1892, 
having been in danger of ruin, caused by 
the depression of the silver market, and its 
standard of currency, and by the continued 
fluctuations of the foreign rate of exchange. 

It became necessary to do away forever 
with this threatening danger, invariably 
fixing the standard of currency and the rates 
of exchange, transforming the general activi- 
tiesof the country from a simple game, into a 
harmonious combination of industrial devel- 
opment on a firm and sound basis. To this 
end it was necessary to place the standard of 
currency of thecountry on a gold basis, limit- 
ing atthe same time the coinage of silver; and 
this conversion, according to public opinion, 
would bring an unavoidable obstacle to the 
development and mining of  silver—the 
principal source of production and industry. 

Therefore the reform of the monetary 
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system was a hard struggle, and could be 
carried through only by a strong and sound 
government, possessing the required con- 
fidence. The administration of Diaz faced 
all difficulties, consulted all opinions, and 
taking counsel of the most intelligent element 
of the country, appeasing opposition, refut- 
ing protests and fears, accomplished the 
utmost and greatest achievement of his 
financial administration; the reform of the 
monetary system. 

A casual event, the monetary advance of 
the silver, shortly after decreeing the reform, 
made it possible to buy, using the reserves 
of the Treasury, and inducing the banks 
+o do likewise, acquiring over fifty millions 
of gold in bullion and foreign coins. This 
was converted into Mexican coinage and 
kept in the vaults of the Treasury or in the 
possession of private individuals. Owing 
to the steadiness of the rate of exchange, 
this undertaking has placed Mexico on the 
same ground as other nations proud of 
possessing the most sound and solid stand- 
ard of currency. 

General Diaz did not rest on this achieve- 
ment, but started to remedy another very 
grave peril that was threatening the material 
development of the country. 

The powerful railroad trusts beyond the 
Rio Grande were endeavoring to absorb 
the principal railroad lines of Mexico, 
exerting upon them its full control, and 
imposing upon the Mexican trade such 
terms and conditions, that would have 
placed them in part at least, under the 
control of the traffic and of American 
industry. General Diaz accomplished with- 
out effort or expense and obtaining a notice- 
able profit, the consolidation or merger of 
the National Railroads, securing for the 
Mexican Government the effective and full 
control upon the principal lines of traffic 
through the frontier and the seaports of 
the country. This consolidation places the 
Mexican trade far from the reach of combi- 
nations affording rapid routes of communi- 
cation within the country and _ outside, 
offering low rates of freight, and for carry- 
ing this plan through, the Government has 
only furnished a certain guarantee, entirely 
nominal. This wonderful combination has 
already commenced producing dividends 
to the Government as stockholder of the 
consolidation. 
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Being Echoes of the New 


City’s Laughter 


By SINCLAIR LEWIS 


HI! Master Builder had wielded 

men, while the men wielded steel 

an¢ cement, for the four years 

“since.” Then the doctor had 

his say: ““My dear man, you’ve 
been working too hard and you're going 
pot unless you get your nerves tuned up. 
Try Tahiti.” 

“J will not,’ answered the Master 
Builder. “I won’t leave my brand-new 
six-foot bath-tub for all your surf-boards. 
If | must be a child again, I'll stay right 
here in San Francisco and see if they’ve 
made any new playthings since the fire. 
I’ve been too busy to brush the brick dust 
off my jacket and look for the re-built 
theaters, almost. But The Wife, she 
knows!” 

He told The Wife, and ended, gloomily, 
“Now lead us to the rejuvenating merri- 
ment.” 

‘Very well. I’ve been wondering how 
long it would be before you’d stop being 
a crab—walking backward through life. 
We'll start with the theaters.”’ 

they were whirled to their show, in 
icab, the Master Builder exclaimed, 

ill resentful, “Now here you are, in spite 

il the doctor-men say about working 


Fennis and bowling at 
Golden Gate Park 





too hard. Where'd you play-folks be if 

we hadn’t been building—building theaters 

and and taxicab companies. 

Doesn’t look much like fire and disaster, 

doesit,to ride in one of these rigamajigs?” 
“Odious term!” 


<< 


‘garages 


— does it? Why, there’s so many 
taxicabs and private cars in town, a dealer 
was telling me, that the chauffeurs have an 
association, with about five hundred mem- 
bers. Oh, we’ve been building in lots of 
things besides stone.” 

“Ves, in cafés, and Spanish dancers, 
for instance. We'll see La _ Castillana 
to-night, after the show.”’ 

They did. They wandered along the 
New White Way, from the Portolé to 
Techau Tavern—Tait’s—the Bismarck— 
the Odeon—the St. Francis—the Palace; 
peeping in at each; till The Wife reported 
that careful investigation indicated that 
another claret lemonade would cause a 
Central American revolution in the stomatic 
regions. 

As they rode home, at an unheavenly 
hour, the Master Builder spoke something 
after this wise, or unwise: 

“By Jove! They talk about their bloom- 
ing old lights of Lunnon Town. Lights of 
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Market street for me! Good, eh? And 
later we’ll see some of the little French and 
Italian places. Distinctively San Fran- 
ciscan. From the architecture of a ravioli 
at Coppa’s to the architecture of the 
Laurel Court at the Fairmont, there’s 
nothing like San Francisco for laughter, 
edible and bottled and painted up onto walls! 
And the people don’t sit around stiffly, 
startled into a feeling of vague guilt by the 
phenomenon of having a time.”’ 

The Goodman halted, realizing that his 
adoption of pleasure for hobby was rather 


good 


recent. 

With a feeling of infinite luxury, he slept 
late, next day, Sunday, and they did not 
start on what The Wife called ‘Laughter 
Lesson II’ till afternoon, when they went 
autoing to the beach. From the terrace 
of the New Cliff House, they watched the 
absurdly grave and bearded sea-lions waltz 
through ethereally blue waves. They looked 
up the training quarters of a world-famed 
pugilist, and dropped in at the mild _ little 
road-houses along the perfect 


A San Francisco Pleasure Cure 


“But now let’s go down and picnic 
the beach among the pro-le-tar-i-at!”’ su 
gested the Master Builder. 

They purchased a lunch-in-er-paper ai 
trotted gaily down to the peopled sand 
The air was sweet and the small gir 
paddling gingerly, were funny and- fro! 
some. Their lunch was flavored with 1 
Salt of Life as well as the salt of the sea 

“Lord but the people here de en 


themselves,” the builder said, as they rode 


home, through Golden Gate Park. “Tra 
meet at the Stadium eh? Lemme tell y 

Lady, Old Greece lives again, when y 
have a temple —free, public—to graceft 
strong young manhood like that.” 

“And you, revered sir,” smiled The Wii 
“had better get your strong y. m. h. ba 
again. You may just dismiss the chaufi« 
and take me for a row on Stow Lake.” 

With sunset among the pines on Stra 
berry Hill, they slid softly among the 
pads, like the swans about them. They h 
tea, afterward, in the Japanese Gard 





boulevard, where their auto 
wheels whirred silkenly, and | 
wandered up into the gardens 
of Sutro Heights, whose highest | 
rampart overlooked the enor 
mous yellow crescent of hard 
beac h, edged with sunny foam 
and scattered with colorful pic 

nicking parties 

vast sweep of sea 
Gate to Far Cathay! 


| 

overlooked the 

| 

| 

“Great Saints!’ cried the | 


from Golden 


Master Builder. ‘Js it good 
to be out of the office? Js this 
a pleasure city? Look at those 
people down there in the 
Seeing San Francisco car 
Even such untrained aliens 
are handed one of the cheer 
fulest pleasures —sightseeing. 
We must have some of that, 
eh? Takes a native not to 
know his own city.” 

“Ves. We must. How long 
is it since you’ve locked at 
the Mission Dolores and im 
agined the padres were there 
again? I thought so. Like 
wise, imagine soldiers at 
Fort Winfield Scott, as in the 
old days. And watch the bathers 

















at Brighton Beach.” 
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Ihe air was sweet, and the small girls, paddling 
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jiniscent of fairy fields of Nippon, 
. a little shrine of the God Oolong, 
mong dwarf bridges and stone idols. 

As ‘y strolled down the great avenue 
toward the park entrance, slow shadows 
of dusk drifted across meadow vistas. 
The wwd which had been hearing the 
Sunday afternoon band concert was still 
filing happily homeward. The Master 
Builder hummed “La Paloma” cheerfully, 
and insisted on stopping to feed the lazy 
bears, in which feeding he was aided and 
abetted by, Item: one clean small boy; 
Item: one dirty small boy, and Item: one 
Englishman of title, traveling incognito. The 
builder was very content. 

Long months, now, he had been accus- 
tomed to go down to the office on Sunday, 
“just to run through a few letters,”— 
which running was a Marathon for length. 
It was good to be free; even to be lugged 
off to vespers by The Wife. Nevertheless, 
on Monday morning, he was restless and 
wanted to sneak off for a bit of the just 
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running-through. He demanded habeas 
corpus from that stern magistrate, The 
Wife, who promptly quashed the applica- 
tion. 

“T don’t want to get too much of a good 
thing,” complained the prisoner. “I'll get 
bored to death if I overwork this fool pleas- 
ure stunt.” 

“Now you see here. You won’t get 
bored. I could find an entirely different 
game for you every day for three months, 
in this town. To-day, we’ll jaunt to the 
suburbs—go down to San Mateo and see 
the polo at Fl Palomar field * * * You 
used to be a horseman, dear,” she added, 
wistfully. “We used to have some rather 
nice rides together ** * There’s a wonder 
ful game to-day; a team of English army 
officers versus the crack ‘Blingum’ players. 
Then, to-morrow, we'll go a-fishing; either 
out at Ocean Beach—casting through the 
surf—or over at Sausalito.” 

The Master Builder 


admitted Her 


Honor’s wisdom, when he had fished and 
watched the polo and tramped 








with her for a couple of miles, 
from San Mateo, up El Camino 
‘Real, the highway where rode 


splendid dons and exquisite 
ladies, in the days before the 
gringoes came. Consequently, 
it was easy for The Wife to 
lead him out for a whole-day 
excursion across the bay. 
They wandered among the 
Mill Valley villas, perched like 
playhouses on slopes above 
the redwoods, and then went 
jogging up Mount Tamalpais, 
on the little railway, which 
wound like a politician. 

Irom the summit there was 
a view which made the builder 
whoop. Far out, beyond a 
four-master heading for Golden 
Gate, beyond the Farallone 
Islands, the gaze swept over 
the magnificent seascape. San 
Francisco was out-rolled in 
another direction; and purple, 
proud Mount Diablo brooded 
over the historic Carquinez 
Straits and watched the silver 
course of the Sacramento 
river. “Yes,” remarked 
the builder, ‘‘and likewise 








gingerly, were funny and frolicsome 
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} peed 
track at 
Golden 
Gate Park 


his dignity to be seen flying down tl 
and coasting the Devil’s Slide, and gaping 
at open-air acrobats, but The Master 
Builder was obdurate. When they left 
“The Chutes,” he was even seized by a 
notion that it was his duty to attend either 
an all-night masquerade at the Auditorium 
or go roller-skating; and she had to wile 
him home. 

Trusting him out alone, she sent him, 
next night, to an exhibition contest between 
two of the 
greatest bil- 


Chutes 




















to be consid 
ered which 
doth remind 
me that I was 
ass enough 
not togoduc k 
hunting, in 
theland of the 
tules, last 
spring. Can 


liard playersin 
the \ orld, 
Once seated in 
the hig, beau- 
tiful room, he 
heard, at his 
elbow, ‘Well, 
well! Haven't 
seen youatany 
sports for quite 
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Yum! 

They dined at the tavern a-top the 
mountain and took the last train down. On 
the deck of the ferry-boat, they watched San 
Francisco, set on its Roman hills, grow large 
as they approached; and its regal guard 
of lights flash into more brilliant batalions. 
Angel Island and Alcatraz were spots of 
dusky mystery; and the breeze had the mys- 
tery of the health of out-of-doors. 

The Wife announced that they would 
vary the sport by another glimpse of the 
night side of town; and they ‘“did’’ Fillmore 
street; the avenue of lights and Mardi Gras 
gaiety; of derelict Mexican restaurants and 
—nickelodeons! it seemed improper not to 
have confetti flying, here, under the quad- 
ruple arches of lights. 

The towers and the scenic railroad’s 
runway at “The Chutes” glowed before them. 
“Come on!” the builder cried. “I want to 
get joggled on the Human Roulette Wheel, 
and look upon the Small Brothers in the 
hotel de Monk.” 

The Wife explained to him, with care, 
that it was not at all decent for a man of 


youngster: 
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sometime.” The voice belonged an 
acquaintance of his more leisurely days, 
before the fire. 

“No, I’ve been pretty busy building. 
The only sport I’ve looked at, the last year, 
has been a ball game at Recreation Park, 
and the horse-races at Emeryville. Great 
races. Got Jaurez beat a mile. ‘ h say— 
you ought to know—where are the gymn 
siums now. I’m on a sort of vacation— 

The acquaintance named a dozen. “This 
is getting to be about the best juipped 
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nounced 
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me that only. 


fhe enormous yellow crescent of hard beach was edged with sunny foam and 
scattered with colorful picnic partic 


country for sports,” he added. 
port comes here. Prize fights, 
\ll there are. And take Mara- 
for instance. Taking a kind 
re you? Well, don’t forget the 


rts—and St. Mary’s and Santa 


ll as the U. C. and Stanford; 
r football league. Well, here 


lamps.” 


ist, next morning, the Master 
himself a confirmed 
now. 
id The Wife. “But I won’t 
Be a gent., with 
the waistcoat, indeed! Bein’ 


, to-day, you’re to do the oppo- 


pleasures with me. See the 


nd the rest.” 


The Master Builder was astonished to 
find just how much the shops of luxuries 
had been re-built. A picture store, with an 
Italian courtyard, smacking of dreamy 
Verona; a half-dozen bookstores; a music 
shop where they listened to a piano-player 
concert—with heads turned lest  high- 
brow acquaintances should spy them— 
these were their rainy-day diversions. 

“Now,” said the builder, as they sat at 
hot chocolate in a delightfully rococo little 
shop—an echo of Paris—‘‘let’s go to one of 
those continuous-moving-picture-and-vaude- 
ville palaces on Market street.” 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself.” 

“Nope. And, if it weren’t growing late, 
I want to emulate the tourists and spend an 
hour down at the State Board of Trade’s 
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At dusk the Sunday afternoon band 


exhibits at the Ferry Building; see the 
mining display and the stereopticon views 
of orange trees. But here’s the sunshine 
again. Cummon!” 

As they roamed up Grant avenue, among 
the smart shops, he glanced up the hill to 
the glittering pagodas Chinatown, and 
remarked, ‘‘Fhere’s something we’ve been 
neglecting. Let’s go see if Chinkville has 
become the real thing again.” 

A jade and teak-wood salon was dis- 
covered for their dinner; with a joss house 
across the street from the balcony where 
they ate. “B’lieve this zs better than it 
was before the fire,’ mused the builder, as 
they left a Chinese theater. ‘Cleaner. 
Glad those old shacks are gone. These 
buildings give ’em more chance to tog out 


of 


concert at the Park was just over 


Look at that little 
Chinese girl. Wish I could wear lavender 
silk trousers embre’Jerec in silver!” 
“Vou want to notice seme of the lower 
tones, too, you ady male. See how 
quaint this alley with overhanging 
balconies and a Chinawoman_ {urtively 
slipping through it. Well, put quotation 
marks on that, if you want to. But see this 
Jap art store. Aren’t those the most ex- 
quisite grays and browns in those prints: 
Come away! You have the symptoms 0! 
the spending mania in that left eve. Or 
we won’t have a cent left for Italian town, 
to-morrow. And you know we want to dine 
at the Fior d’ Italia on pastes and spaghetti 
and see where the litteratimand the neat: 
litterati—do congregate, at Sanguenettls. 


in purple and gold. 
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The Master Builder was so frisky a 


builder, by now, that The Wife began 
taking him on long tramps, after having 
tested him by the ascent of Telegraph Hill, 
above Italian town and above studio-land— 
, real (uatier Latin. From Buena Vista 
hey saw the new city before them, 
cely a trace of the fire. They 
the Twin Peaks, and wandered 
through ~=Richmond, and along Pacific 
Heivhts, with its castle homes. Then he 
vas, at last, graduated into the tennis- 
playing class. In the Golden Gate Park 
ourts, and the grounds of the Alta Plaza, 
from whose plateau they could see Lone 
Mountain, with its great, mysterious cross, 
standing solitary, they played and loafed 
and played, till the Master Builder was not 
missing every serve. 

He took to swimming too, and splashed 
water tanks of the Sutro Baths; 
nd the new Lurline, built in Roman-wise. 
He had already been renewing habit in 
his two clubs, and was looking forward to 
the Bohemian Club jinks, that pageant 
in an outdoor cathedral whose pillars were 
redwoods. Now, he edged his way into one 
of the four golf clubs, and trotted through 
long afternoons over the Presidio links, 
in the great Government reservation. Old 
friendships with army people were renewed 
there; and he was even seen at post tiffin, 
and the Presidio hops. 

“Why, you'll be teaching your teacher,” 
lhe Wife laughed, as they cantered through 
the park together. ‘‘You’re getting almost 
too athletic and social for me.” 

“Well, let’s have a quiet day to-morrow, 
then. I say, do you remember what we 


heights 
vith si 
limbed 


in the salt 


used to do in courtin’ days, beiore there 
were motor-cars? Go buggy-riding! We'll 
just do that, to-morrow.” 

Through the Oakland and _ Berkeley 
streets of leisurely homes, past the Univer- 
sity campus and the dignity of the Greek 
Theater, they went a-buggy riding; a long, 
lazy, dreamy ride, with the sun bright on 
the hard leaves of the eucalypts and 
soft in the pepper-tree foliage. Finally, 
they drove to the golden hills beyond, and 
stood at gaze, looking over to the peaks of 
the dimly-seen High Sierras, while the 
Master Builder said: 

“Guess I’m ready for a diploma in the 
course in getting young, now. Weren't 
the Spaniards chumps to think the Fountain 
of Youth was in the tropics! For it’s by 
the Golden Gate, and we’ve found it, eh?” 


























Boys splashing in the sun, woke memories of a long-ago swimming-hok 


























[he steadfast winds of the Pacific make summer golfing at San Francisco a cool 
and invigorating pastime 


The Coolest Summer City 


By JouN CurETWOOD 


N several public occasions leading 
men of San Francisco have 
made striking, if not singular, 
references to San Francisco cli- 
mate. They have gone sofaras 

tosay that the climate of the city and vicinity, 
and the bay counties, is to be the most 
potent factor in attracting population and 
building a great metropolis by the Golden 
Gate. This was in effect to assert that the 
city’schief asset is not California’s golden ore, 
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or golden grain, fruit or commerce, but her 
golden climate. To many people who 
have followed from a distance the fortunes 
of San Francisco in her recent history mak- 
ing, this special climatic claim must be some 
what novel. Outsiders for many years have 
been accustomed to regard its climate as a0 
unfavorable exception to that of the state 
in general. Urban, as distinguished from 
suburban, San Francisco, it must be com 
fessed, is seldom warm and very seldom hot. 
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Qn the contrary, in summer time, it is What 


the one almost invariably cool city in this 
But this very cool- 
ness makes its special distinction, and to rarer than 


country, or any other. 
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this circumstance all the 
more singular is that both in Europe and 
America summer coolness is so very much 
winter mildness. Nearly all 


many pcople its special charm. We may southern Europe is studded with winter 


except few sheltered localities like the 
Mission warm belt, which at some seasons 
are perceptibly warmer than the rest of the 


city, though not enough 


so to be called hot. In 
treating of the cool or cold 
\ir of this center of popu- 

tion, however, much too 


lq 
little emphasis has been 
put on the contrast be- 
tween urban air and sub- 
urban. How many San 
Franciscans themselves 
realize that for nine or 
ten months out of the 
twelve, temperatures in 
some of the suburbs ap- 
proximate those of places 
hundreds of miles to the 
south? This phenome- 
non, however, the records 
demonstrate. 

\regard for consump- 
tives and some other 
lasses of invalids has led 
us for many years to ex- 
tol only the merits of 


mild or warm climates. 
Yet how many other 
classes of invalids there 


rewho welcome achange 
to cool or bracing air! 
And for business activity 
nd vigor, how much 
more suited the cool cli- 
mate to many, if not toa 
Majority of tempera- 
ments! As to the com- 
munity in general and 
the comparative effects 
nit of heat and cold, 
the recent statement of a 
rominent railroad offi- 
| is significant. He 





a said that as a rule 
ong the line will travel from five to ten 
limes further to escape a hot wave than a 
Id snap. Cool air, in short, makes a 
appeal than warm, yet we al- 
vays hear far, far more 


nue h wide t 


ilmy Wi 


seashore summer. 



































inter than her delightfully cool 


Oh, East is East and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet 
Save where they gather the ends of earth 

In a San Francisco street 


interior valleys. 


resorts, while in this country we have our 
South, as well as California in general, and 
the southern part of California in particular. 


But where can we depend 
upon a really cool sum- 
mer except on some lofty 
mountain top, or the 
shore line of the Pacific? 
And positively the only 
big and almost invariably 
cool summer city—with 
all the attractions the 
big city alone can offer— 
is the city of St. Francis, 
though compared to most 
cities Seattleand Tacoma 
make an excellent show- 
ing, while Los Angeles 
is so near the coast that 
her cool sea suburbs are 
just as accessible as the 
warm inland ones of Sar 
Francisco. 

So we can readily see 
that the commercial lead- 
ers of San Francisco in 
proclaiming climate to 
be their chief asset, know 
exactly what they are 
talking about. For if, as 
just indicated, the sum- 
mer wind or fog at the 
end of the peninsula are 
unpleasant to visitors, 
they can in many a near- 
by suburb find the golden 
mean. And to travel be- 
yond the suburbs toward 
the interior, is to. still 
further modify the atmos- 
pheric chill. Onthe other 
hand, enough of its influ- 
ence remains to guard 
the coast valleys and all 


the passengers the bay region from any oppressive heat, 
such as often afflicts in summer the great 
So while these valleys, 
from their remarkable fertility and fine 
climate for nine or ten months of the year, 


California’s are bound to attract a great population, 


the intermediate region adjacent to city 


and bay is destined to have in proportion 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































They come hot off the bat even in cool San Francisco 


an even greater population, drawn from 
all parts of the country and the world. 

And now for a few figures to sustain the 
foregoing broad, and perhaps to many 
readers decidedly novel, statements: 

The maximum temperature tables of 
Pacific Coast cities for June, July and 
August, for eight years make the following 
showing: Number of days thermometer 
reached over eighty degrees: Los Angeles, 
two hundred and fifty-seven; Portland, two 
hundred and four; Seattle, eighty-four; 
San Francisco, sixteen. Number of days ther- 
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mometer reached over eighty-five degrees: 
Los Angeles, ninety-eight; Portland, ninety- 
four; Seattle, eighteen; San Francisco, eight. 
Number of days thermometer reached over 


ninety degrees: Los Angeles, thirty-four: 
Portland, thirty-three: Seattle, four; 5am 
Francisco, four. 

San Francisco stands in a class by itself. 
The mean temperature during th: eight sum: 
mers above referred to in June ranged from 
sixty-one degrees to 66.9; in July, irom 
sixty-two to 66.4; in August (in most cities 
so often the sultry or scorching month). 





61.1 to 65.8. 
joes this tell all 
le. Throughout 
sove period, the 
est number of 
rancisco’s con- 
itive days of 

five degrees or 

was two. As 

of her people 
vare, it is ex- 

cly rare for a 

warm period to last 
three full days, the 
third day almost in- 
variably bringing the 
fog and relief. The 
twenty-four summer 
months that occur in 
eight years have 
seven hundred and 
thirty-six days. In 
these days it ap- 
from _ official 

s that San Fran- 
prospects of 

a temperature ex- 
ceeding eighty de- 
grees, are but sixteen 
out of seven hundred 
and thirty-six, or 
one in forty-si:.; of 
a temperature ex- 
ceeding eighty - five 


John Chetwood 




















degrees, eight out of 
seven hundred and 
thirty-six, or one in 
ninety-two; of a 
temperature exceed- 
ing ninety degrees, 
one in one hundred 
and eighty-four; of 
two successive days 
over eighty-five de- 
grees, but one in 
the entire seven hun- 
dred and thirty-six! 
Obviously as a cool 
summer resort San 
Francisco is far in 
the lead of all the 
world’s great cities, 
so far in the lead as 
to be unique. For 
here is a city in sum- 
mer, with every ac- 
tivity of urban life— 
theaters, shops, cafés 
—running full tide, 
to the delight of a 
population in the 
everyday enjoyment 
of entire physical 
comfort. 


Ihe summer breezes set 
swinging the bells on 
pagoda eaves 























is no summer heat to make the gardens droop 
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Parting of the Ways 


So far the wav had been cheery 
And bordered with grass and with flowers, 
And the foliage and trees were so pretty, 
I loitered along it for hours, 
*n by the springhouse it parted, 
beautiful ways; 


> pathway of duty 


were love’s happy davs. 


at the springhouse 


ure’s clear, pure, sparkling rill, 
ll, it matters not which one, 
1 just over the hill. 


HENRY 


The Buccaneer 
’T was a roval galley of Lisbon town, 
Yo, ho! on the Spanish Main, 

With treasure laden a homeward bound, 
Sail, ho! for a port in Spain; 

Her sails bent full to the w 
Her prow set deep in the tropl as, 

Sing ho! for the winecup, dice and ease 


ester? 


And a jest for a loss or gain. 
*T was a pirate lugger of black renown, 
Yo, ho! for the ship of gold! 
Her Jolly Roger was upside down, 
Sing, ho! for a ruse so bold; 
With ports a-mask and her rudder lashed, 
Her decks lay clear wl 
Board, ho! was the cry as bright steel flashed 


From the gloom*of the lugger’s hold 


"Tis a sailor’s legend of ages gone, 
Yo, ho! for a sailor’s tale 
Of a phantom ship that is seen at dawn, 
“Sail, ho! on the larboard rail;” 


SMITH 


hen a broadside crashed 


Be 


3ut down below are the dead men’s bones, 
Their golden treasure and precious stones, 

Sing, ho! on a voyage with Davy Jones’ 
Where there’s never a storm or gale. 


HENRY WALKER N¢ 


% 
The Last Bell 
(According to Jimmy) 


There’s lots o’ fun a-goin’ to school, 
I say so every day, 

What 
An’ stealin’ rides each way, 

An’ the days ’re not so orful long, 
We learn sech lots o’ things 

But the bestest time o’ all is when 

The last bell rings! 


ids 


with chasin’ cats an’ teasin’ 


I like to do the ’rifmetic 
An’ drawin’s lots o’ fun 

When it’s funny figgers, jest to make 
The boys laugh, every one 

The spellin’ ain’t so drefful hard, 
An’ when a feller sings, 

Gee, don’t the clock jest fly an’ then 

The last bell rings 


' 


My teacher’s got sech dimpled cheeks 
An’ smiles so nice—I know 

A feller dassent be reel mean, 
It kinder hurts her so 

3ut I guess she thinks the days ‘re long 
An’ we’re the baddest things 

Coz she looks so tired an’ white, jest w! 

The last bell rings 


Now, when the days are orful nice 
An’ the winders open wide, 
A feller can’t help gettin’ tired 
With all the fun outside! 
It’s orful hard to sit so still 
An’ hear the same old things— 
Why, it’s most a hundred years before 
The last bell rings 
ELLA M 
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Songs in the Sun 


La Alcatraz 


n my hand a sea-bird’s wing— 

fted ashore by the cliffs to-day 

ch a rift where the breaking rollers cling 
he spray-sprent rocks in the outer bay. 
e was the wanton hand to slay! 


it, slow and wondering, 
ing to touch a perpetual flight 
is this softly shining thing, 
ily pointed from height to height— 
I follow its charmed vagarious flight. 


the great gray seas beneath it swing, 
the soft gray clouds hang over the sea 
ats the graver horizon ring, 
sighs o’ nights and prays to be 

led, moon lifted, and set free. 


eird-tossed shadows the gray bird slips, 
‘ly gleaming against the dawn 
» some sudden splendor it dips 
ing outward—and strangely gone! 


5 2 


[ hear but a cry go on and on. 


ed headlands and rockbound shores— 
crowding crags that rebut the sea— 

ut flit as the gray bird soars 

ows blown out of eternity 

e cold purple gray of this pinnacled sea! 


es of sedge and levels of sand— 
ww tide drearily slipping away 

1 sky falling, 
’s sails dim in the upper bay— 


till the gray bird leads the way! 


against the land— 


Over this flying shape I dream 


Reaching a height to which I cling; 

While glad, sweet thoughts seem to rustle and gleam 
In the swift elation with which they spring 
Higher 


to follow the sea-bird’s wing. 


HENRY WALKER NOYES 
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Jim-Jim’s Story of the Cottontail 


‘Yas—you savy, long time ’go, 
Heap-a long time, maybe so, 

( te alla time heap big chief, 
Injun cal?im E-bin-jo.” 


hin-jo, he savy, too, 
same Injun—alla same you 
make the othe’ ones mind 


the white chief make the Injun do,” 


“He boss’um lizard, rattlesnake, 
Wildcat—(call’im ‘Me-gahch-ake’) 
Jackass-labbit, cottontail; 


All camp round by Tahoe Lake.” 


“Vas 
Labbit catchum 
Little ear—heap-a little ear 

Alla same big ( hief Ie bin jo. 


"go, 


vou savy long time 


long tail—so, 


” 


“One night E-bin-jo he go 
Holdum council—TI do’ know 


What he 


Coyote braves smoke long 


holdum council for 


speak low.’ 
“Cottontail, vou savvy, she 

Like tind out all she can see, 
Poke’m head down council hole 


Me-gahch-ake come after, he.” 


“No likem labbit, grab’um tail, 
Bite heap hard—alla same a nail, 
Labbit he pull an’ a heap cly! 
Wildcat hold on heap-a like jail.” 
“-bin-jo he come an’ hear 
‘atchum labbit bv’um ear; 
abbit pull an’ tail come off, 
‘ars make-a long, you savy—here.” 
“Now the labbit alla time hop, 
Pail all gone, ears heap a flop, 
E-bin jo he chief no more, 
Yas you gottum wood to ¢ hop ?” 
"GENE STONI 
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Open ‘Thy Doors 
Open thy doors, © my soul, 
To ocean and sky and plain, 
To shelving shore, and breakers’ roar, 


And the mountains that shout again 


Open thy doors, O my soul, 
To the scent of the climbing rose, 
To the meadow’s sweep, and the drowsy sheep, 


\nd the woodland’s deep repose. 


Wider, wider, my soul, 
The winds through the pine-tree blow; 
’*Tis the Word of God that moveth abroad, 


And deep to deep will gO. 


Open thy doors, O my soul, 
And the fret and pain of care, 

And the futile stress and the pettiness, 
Will vanish into air. ° 


EDWARD ARTHUR WICHER 





The Murder of Miguel Mercado 


A Story of Old Monterey, California 


By Lucite VIVIAN PIERCI 


] 


dernity is busy, and awake on those white 
nights when rose-scents and sea-scent 


HERE is an old house in Monte 


rey, holding up immaculate white 

walls to the street and fronted 

and backed by an ‘exotic rose 

garden. ‘[here was a time when 
senoritas and cavaliers footed it merrily 
within on every fair night. And most nights 
are fair in Monterey—the sky seems nearer 
than in other California towns and more 
full of big stars; the damp _pine-scents 
come down from the hills and the dim fret 
of the surf comes up from the shore, and 
the sound, somehow, the audible 
expression of the scent. 

In the garden two old men sit every day— 
sometimes silent, sometimes chucklingly 
reminiscent. Within the garden—strange, 
but I know it is so because I have felt it 
the sound of the loud, new, little street in 
front fades away or becomes merely a more 
insistent echo of the shore; and the old 
Monterey, the Monterey that is dead but 
for a few pathetic relics, has it her own way 
again. 

\s everyone knows, there is not a town 
in all California—from Spanish San Diego 
to still-colored San Francisco—where more 
walk, where more tragedies and 
comedies and whimsies and romances lie 
buried in the garish daytime when mo- 


seems 


ghosts 
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pine-scents all do battle together abo 


sleeping town. These are the storie 
those white-haired, old men, hidden 
the world by Castilian rose-hedges 
jured up to sigh over. 

So it was in the old rose-garde1 
Monterey really lived for me. Outsid 
sighed among the ruins that had 
vivified for me or loitered in the 
little foreign restaurants of Alvarado 
trying to reconstruct the past. It 


privilege that the rose-garden and thi 


old men became my friends, and, 

the Alcalde, it might not have been. 
For years the Alcalde had 

friend—through his journal. The 

I had found, in faded, embossed, red 

and begilt with the new seal of Cal 

in one of those rich old San Fri 


bookshops, once the stamping-grou! 


how many collectors! Through 
book IT had re-discovered Monteres 
here, at last, in Monterey, I cam 
the only two old men on all thi 
remember the e 
little Yankee Alcalde—that little 
who came around the Horn throt 
bulent seas to deal out justice in : 


probably, who 


beer 


lrom 


con- 


that 
fit I 
een 
laint 
treet 
my 
two 


jor 


my 


urnal 





Lucile Vivian Pierce 


junity, under a Spanish title, before 
an California was finally the United 


e of the old men was a Mexican—a 
Californian. Colton, the Alcalde 
| them, before the discovery of gold 
ited this little Pacific capital. The 
was an American—one born in a 
e-schooner—whose parents were the 
to reach Los Angeles out of Illinois 
y of Death Valley. He had heard his 
r tell of that nightmare trip—of the 
is that turned back; of the Indian 
s; of poor Joe Chisholm, who threw 
‘ms above his head and died from 
awful joy at the sight of the little 
ment in the hollow—Francisquito 
ho, the prelude to the pueblo and 
ition. 
old man had come to Monterey a 
vhen it was the most élite town—the 
élite town—on_ the To those 
rs working in towns like the Pueblo 
de Los Angeles or San «Diego, composed of 
few hide sheds, to go to Monterey was 
like going to Paris. The old man has never 


coast. 


forgotten the thrill he felt as a child when 
the whole family dropped anchor below 


the capital—such blue, singing water; such 
living green hills crested with the dark 
pines; such a fairy town climbing the hill— 
the clean, red tiles and pink and white 
adobe walls as immaculate as a dream. 

He remembers the Alcalde, the tap of his 
silver-topped stick on the sanded _ street, 
his carefully American black coat and 
stock, and his kindly punctiliousness. But 
he had never heard of the Alcalde’s book; 
he didn’t know he had written one when 
he finally went back to the states. It was 
my letter of introduction. We almost wore 
it out reading it. He would chuckle by 
the hour over it—a most exasperating person 
to read to—or bring me to a halt altogether 
by translating it to old José in Spanish 
vernacular, the better to bring it home to him. 

The Alcalde’s reminiscences started them 
own. Colton would never have 
dared to print their stories—he would 
undoubtedly have called them crude. Much 
in tl old Pacific capital struck that little 
Yankee Alealde—the last Alcalde in Cali 
forn as crude. 

The Alealde dismissed the 
Migucl Mercado with a line. But the old 
man, who one of those who had 
crowded into the little improvised court- 


Y +} it 
on elr 


murder of 


Was 
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room that dead Wednesday morning, had 
heard the little Alcalde’s first sentence for 
murder, and felt in his childish heart the 
unanalyzing sorrow of a real and very bitter 
human tragedy. 

You may be sure, begun the old man, we 
need not be bad men to do bad deeds, and 
if ever picturesque sinners were plentiful 
murderers who would knife a man as readily 
as they would cut a rose for their hatbands 
in was in thoseold happy-go-lucky days when 
there was bread and wine for all, and the 
surf of a warm early evening could scarce 
be heard on Alvarado street for the sound 
of guitars tinkling in the piny air. 

I tell you of the real story of Mercado— 
an instance of a time when it fine 
thing to kill one’s enemy. Ladrillo would 
have been no man to have held back. All 
Monterey said so. 

“No caballero grande!’ muttered the old 
Mexican in his gray beard. 
occasion, understands a little Knglish, but 
he will not speak it. He considers it a 
vulgar tongue. 

Of course, if Encarnacion had been a 
girl of the Twentieth Century she would 
never have married Miguel Mercado, and 
the whole tragedy would have been averted. 
Young Mercado’s blood was quite as blue 
as Encarnacion Romero’s; besides, the 
great rancho of Don Romero adjoined the 
greater rancho of Don Miguel Mercado, 
whose father had recently died and left him 
in complete possession. 

Then, too, besides being the flower of an 
ancient stock, Miguel had been educated in 
Spainand France, and regarded the gay little 
capitalon the bright Pacific as a huge joke— 
he was full ofthe traditions of Salamanca, the 
bullfights of Madrid, or the opera of Paris, 
and the youths of Monterey detested him for 
a dull prig. But to the old Romero—who 
remembered with a pang his lost youth and 
the rosemary coasts of Spain, for which he 
had once thrown away honor to be rewarded 
with forgetfulness—to old Romero it was 
a different story. Mercado seemed a glimpse 
of the old Spain to his elderly, foolish eyes. 

Pretty little Encarnacion hated Mercado. 
She knew he lied to her father. She had 
seen him kick his dogs and beat his servants. 
Incarnacion was very charming—but seven 
teen—and Palon Ladrillo had 
said, like a scarlet hibiscus growing up in 
a walled garden beside the blue bay, and 
covered with the diamonds of morning. 


Was a 


yy 


José, on 


looked, as 





children met in the rose-smothered 
oe tio and promised foolish youth- 
fil promises 


Palon was nothing if not poetic. Poetry ge 


was his stock-in-trade. 

At any rate, Encarnacion had taken it 
into her pretty head to thoroughly despise 
Miguel Mercado, even to his elegant 
clothing of careful Parisian cut and_ his 
scented mustachios that did not conceal his 
thin, cruel mouth, and his immaculately 
oiled and redolent hair. Mercado swam in 
an atmosphere of loud scents, 

Palon Ladrillo had won the girl’s fervid 
heart long before this more conventional 
and astute lover had noticed the girl— 
penniless Palon, the boyish head of an 
orphaned family of truly Californian pro- 
portions, living in a crumbling adobe that 
would have been inadequate for any but a 
native family. 

They had met but once—at the great 
fandango and egg-breaking fiesta that had 
celebrated Encarnacion’s seventeenth birth 
day and arrival at marriageable age. She 
had been dazzling that night, in a wonderful 
full-skirted scarlet frock that had come 
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from Mexico City and been months o1 
way, and red-heeled shoes that all Mon 
marveled at, and her long black lace ma 


was punctuated with roses from th¢ 


gold comb that held it to the very h 


her skirt. 

Palon had gazed all evening, not « 
to approach her, always meeting her 
eyes on him, demurely overswept bj 


black lashes after a delicious secon 


was only in the warm, pink dawning 
every egg had been broken and tl 
dance floor swam in cologne and < 
and egg-shells, only when the very mu 
had trudged off, that these two ch 


who had been eying and evading 


other all evening, met in the rose-smot 


the 
{ rey 


tilla 


high 


1 of 


ring 


rreat 


ng, 
It 
fter 
hig 
etti 
rans 
ren, 
iC h 
ered 





Lucile Vivian Pierce 


patio, and while the fountain tinkled 
ly, promised foolish, youthful promises 
it Spanish whispers. 
was the very next day that Miguel 
ado asked the hand of Encarnacion, 
ng old Romero quite happy at last 
wricking the girl’s bright bubble. And 
s the day after that the California 
rectionists joined Castro and his army 
the north, then encamping above Mon- 
-and Palon Ladrillo was one of those 
ss, imaginative sons of the soil who 
ip arms against the United States. 
ile Encarnacion was mourning in a 
of damp collapse in her rose-garden, 
thinking of Palon’s frustrated promise and 
idered and silver spurs, her 
came to her with the news of her 
ige-feast that was to be celebrated 
next Her rebellious tears confirmed 
her father’s suspicions of the penniless 
itee, and the old don was very severe. 
All to no purpose. Encarnacion refused to 
irry Mercado. Then came her god- 
‘r to chide and argue and cajole with 
Pacifico from San Carlos Mission, 
and finally, at the old don’s request, the 
\lcalde himself, erectly rigid and American, 
but clothed in the dignity of office never- 
theless; he emphasized points by a severe tap 
with his silver-tomped cane and was altogether 
terrifying. The upshot of it all was that 
this little, brilliant, spoiled, Spanish girl— 
more like a flaunting flower born for the 
sun, than anything else—gave way. 

The day after Encarnacion was married, 
the insurrectionists were routed with heavy 
losses—a crowd of young, brave-hearted, 
foolhardy Californians, whose heinous 
fault had been loving the only country they 
had ever known; they scarcely understood 
what the United States meant. On the 
third day Palon Ladrillo was carried into 
the town with a bullet in his side and a 
sabre-cut over one eye, and asked the care 
of the Congress surgeon—the Congress and 
Cyane were both lying in the bay—as if he 


em) sash 
father 
marr 


veek. 


abs 


had been the most loyal of Americans. It 
ike a Californian, said the Americans. 
Helearned, when he had crawled back to 


Was 


But he did not blame 
thegirl. He knew Mercado was a beast, but 
he also knew he was a power in the capital, 
and that Encarnacion had had no choice. 
_ Palon begun to hate his rival with an 
inten absolutely silent, self-contained 
Spanish hatred. Mercado returned the feel- 


life, of the marriage. 
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ing, but he was too great a coward to give 
the boy the slightest provocation—his re- 
venges were cruel and small-minded—he 
wrested part of Palon’s poor pasture-land 
from him by a palpable fraud that the 
Alcalde was afraid to notice. Monterey 
began to pity the girl, and even old Don 
Romero awoke to his mistake. He grew 
suddenly very old. But old Romero fortu- 
nately died before the full realization. 

Encarnacion was a good churchwoman— 
she had the absolute faith, the pathetic 
patience that many Spanish women wear 
like a mask, to cover the dormant fire. 
Don Mercado took out his jealous hatred 
for the young Californian on this quiet, 
tragic-eyed wife. 

One day gossips whispered a very ugly 
story of Mercado’s brutality. It was just 
after this that Don Miguel left for San 
Juan—to return the following evening, he 
told his servants. 

Palon Ladrillo galloped out on the same 
road next evening in the red light of the 
sunset, his dark, young face drawn into 
hard lines and his lips set under his boyish 
thread of a mustache. He made no ex 
planations, and volatile Monterey wondered. 

Don Mercado did not return that night. 
In the small hours, however, Don Palon 
Ladrillo-came back. He spurred his sadly- 
jaded beast out to the Romero place, and 
an hour later Palon and a woman heavily 
cloaked rode out on the same road on 
fresh horses, and returned only when the 
day was breaking. 

It was José Rivera, the patrolman, who 
had noted each trip. He had recognized 
the white face and great eyes of Encarnacion 
under the dark rebosa. Don Mercado had 
struck him across the face with his whip 
a few days before for refusing to adjust his 
spur. Struck the patrolman of Monterey! 
The Alcalde had fined the great man. But 
the old patrolman’s pride still stung like 
the first print of the lash. He felt with a 
strange, grim surety, so he afterward 
admitted, that Don Miguel would never 
again strike him across the face. He saw 
all in the face of Palon Ladrillo. But he 
held his peace concerning the early riders. 

Monterey waited and waited for Don 
Mercado. FEncarnacion’s little brown baby 
was born a few weeks after his disappear 
ance. People said the father had grown 
tired of his long-faced, young wife and 
gone junketing to Mexico. 
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Then old Father Pacitico at the mission 
died just as the Gringo rule was impending. 
Lazy, happy Monterey tried once more to 
rally to a national feeling, half-heartedly 
remembering gallant, desperate Castro in 
his sad, southern attempt at conquest, as 
it whole-heartedly and vivaciously danced 
on through fete and fandango. Monterey 
really tried to grow up during her tragedy 
of June ro, 1846, when they raised the 
American flag. 
That to-day she is 
as irresponsible, 
though time- worn, 
proves that this cap- 
ital- born Califor- 
nian stays Califor- 
nian to the last. 

All the town 
mourned for the old 
Spanish priest. His 
gentle administra- 
tion had been im 
mensely respected, 
and the mourning 
lasted four days. 
Alvarado street was 
filled with crowds of 
singing and shout 
ing children, rejoic 
ing for the entry of 
the old man’s soul 
into paradise. There 
were bonfires on the 
hills around the 
town, the sky was 
spattered with rock- 
ets every night, and 
hundreds of masses 
were intoned for his 
soul. 

The United States 
of America had 
taken a decisive step in appointing little 
Yankee Colton, chaplain of the Congress, with 
his black coat and bad Spanish, as the first 
American Alcalde. After the death of the 
father—who had become a_ power—the 
Alcalde began to enlarge his scope. One of 
the first things he did was to begin the 
investigation of the disappearance of Miguel 
Mercado. He remembered the attention 
he had given to law when a boy in the 
states. He had smelled trouble in this 
“case” all along. Now suddenly his whole 
conscientious soul cried out, ‘Fiat Justitia.” 
He did some private detective work on his 


Palon Ladrillo galloped 
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own account. A Californian would 
called such particularity dishonorable. 1] 
he had Don Palon—who had latterly 1 
gaunt and feverish-eyed—and Dona 
carnacion, and José Rivera, the patrolman, 
arrested by an unwilling deputy he created 
for the purpose, and the three were brought 
before him. He hard-heatded and 
systematic, and the passion in Encarnacion’s 
great Spanish eyes said nothing to him 
José writhed when 
the oath was ad- 
ministered to him. 
The Alcalde, that it 
might penetrate his 
shifty, irresponsible 
Mexican soul, 
swore him on the 
Bible, by the Cross, 
by the Holy Angels, 
by the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and the twelve 
Evangelists; and the 
devout José, won- 
dering who the other 
eight evangelists 
were, but not will- 
ing to display his 
ignorance to the Al- 
calde, was brow- 
beaten for the first 
time in his life into 
telling the truth 
The examin: 
long - winded. 
ilde 


eak 


Was 


tion 

was 

Since the Al 

could not sj} 

Spanish, he had an 

interpreter, and the 

interpreter and _ his 

victim fell into long 

road discussions and were 

periodically on the 

point of coming to blows. The little room 

was packed, and those at the back window 

called the proceedings to the crowd outside. 

The Alcalde did not object. He nted 

his regular methods published and admired. 

The woman and her lover sat rigid and 

gray-faced, looking away from each other. 

Suddenly Palon Ladrillo started to his 

feet, interrupting the circumlocution of the 

witness. He was a pitiful figure- sted 

as from some disease—his striped sash and 

flowing hair looked even to the practical Al 
calde like the ill-fitting costume of a m 
bank, no part of the tragic man it ¢ 
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me confess, Sefor Alcalde!’’ he 
n a loud, strange voice, that sent 
il thrill through the suddenly-hushed 

Those outside seemed to feel the 
for the bright air was suddenly 
of shouts. One heard distinctly the 
of the surf in the bay below. Then 
the girl with Miguel’s baby in her arms 
rushed to the Alcalde and threw _ herself 
at his feet, breaking out in a torrent of 
wild sobs and inarticulate protest. 

Ihe Alcalde had never felt so important. 
He loitily waived her back. ‘‘The witness 
is excused,” he said in English. ‘Don 
Ladrillo, take the stand.” 

Palon stood where he 
him,” he said loudly. “I lassoed him and 
choked him—TI stabbed him. I buried him 
by the great white cross at the first turn 
leit on the San Juan road.” 

little room was as still as death. 
y did you commit this awful crime ?”’ 
Alcalde, sententiously, and rather 


cries 
an a 
roon 
tensi 
empl 


sad 


was. “I killed 


faba un diablo,” said the boy laconi- 
cally, his hands clutching. 
Murmurs arose in the crowd: ‘.Si—<Szi, 
Jesu Maria! Un diablo!” on all sides. 
“Hid you and this woman plan this?” 
asked the Alcalde. 
1¢ did not k .ow,”’ 


uN 


| 
| 


he replied. 


“TI killed him,” 
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“Why did she go with you the second 
time ?”’ 

“To help 
thought the 


me bury him deeper. She 
coyotes would uncover him. 
I had nothing but my hands, Senor, and 
this,” and he pulled from his white, cotton 
shirt a short, double-edged, Spanish dirk 
with an elegantly chased handle. 

“Sit down,” said the Alcalde. 
all true?” he asked the woman. 

She sat white with terror and apprehen- 
sion. Her baby, laughing on her shoulder, 
made futile grabs at the gold beads around 
her throat. ‘Si, Senor,” 

The Alcalde meditated and the room was 
still. Here was a self-confessed murderer, 
and, to the American Alcalde in this foreign 
town, there was but judgment for 
flagrant murder. He pronounced it. 

The room was stirred into a wild uproar. 
Sympathizers crowded round. But the 
sentenced man pushed back with the 
Alcalde’s trembling officers and refused to 


“Ts this 


she whispered. 


one 


he said loudly 
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hear them. Above the tumult rose Encar- friends, I do not want it—this life She 
nacion’s wild, dreadful sobs. is free now. Jesu Maria! Night after 
Then José Rivera said loudly, “Tengo night have I seen him, black-faced, crawling 
un buen caballo ahoi. Esta a fuera. Tui away into the brush. Let me die. Maria 
iera algun caballero pedirlo” prestado?” pardons. Father Pacifico promised that. 
I have a good horse to-day. It waits out She knows Idid no wrong.” 
side. Would any gentleman like to borrow And so the Alcalde’s American law took 
my horse?) He looked pleadingly at its course. Poor, faithful, coolly mur- 
Palon; the Alcalde looked out of the door; derous, young Don Palon! On August 
perhaps he understood. 10, 1846, on the plaza that had heard 
Then Palon’s eyes filled suddenly with his twanging guitar on moonlit fiesta 
tears, and he held out his hands to José nights, swung his body, stark against the 
and the others that crowded around. “My _ bright sky. 











In Blossomtime 


(Santa Clara Valley) 


By Mira Aspotr MACLAY 


In blossomtime, when orchards, bare 
But yesterday, their rose robes wear, 
And in spring’s opalescent light 
The vale far gleams as radiant-white 
As dreams of maid, O come, my fair! 


The plum is sweet on the rain-washed air, 

While, list! the song of lark calls where 
'lower’d meadows slope to bloom-crowned height 
In blossomtime. 


The old-new thrill—ah! now have care! 
’Neath budded bough one yet waits there, 
Intent, alert, in armor bright, 
With burnished arrows ready quite 
As thoughts of love in spring. Beware, 
In blossomtime. 


, 


rebui 


strove 
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kable Record of the City’s Reconstruction Since April, 1900—Real 
‘state Sales Averaged Over Thirty-two Millions Yearly, Making 
a Grand Total of $130,000,ooo—Bank Clearings’ 
for 1909, $1,979,872,570—T ables 
That Tell the Story 


By WititAM A, MAGEE 


Of Thomas Magee & Sons, Editor San Francisco Real Estate Circular 


four years which have elapsed ! REAL ESTATE GALES 
fen Mask April, 1906, 31,320 April, 1906 to April, 1907... ...-.. .$35,333,968 
. ; : iil April, 1907 to April, 1908.......... 24,316,096 
of real estate have been recorded, 7 : 
; i. : April, 1908 to April, I909........-- 34,112,913 
inting to $130,107,491 in value. ; ; 
ig the same period 26,300 
mortyaves and deeds of trust were recorded Total. 0. 6.8. ce0s sees s « $130,107,401 
against San Francisco real estate for a The record for the year from April, 


April, tg09 to April, 19f0..... -... 36,344,514 


$163,538,064, and 18,475 releases 

‘tgage and reconveyances of deeds 

st, estimated at $98,122,838, were 

recorded. These figures are all taken from 

official records, the period from February 

20th to April 18th being estimated. The 

amount involved in the repayment of 

mortgages and = reconveyances of deeds 

of trust is not a matter of record, and cannot 
he accurately stated. 

During the period under review 
$173,810,524 have been expended in re 
huilding ; 27,000 building permits were issued. 
\pproximately —— 

8,000 huildings 
having been de- 
stroyed in the fire 


these fig- 


| Sales aus 
Mortgages .. . 


; cate that | Releases of Mortgages (estimated) 98,122,838 
enumber | Mortgages, net, over releases (est.) 65,415,226 | 


of buildings ie con- | Building Operations 
cerned, San Fran- ~ 

cisco has been practically rebuilt, but it 
must be remembered that not allof the new 
buildings were erected in the burned area. 
Our present assessment for buildings, which 
S $25 00 higher than in 1905, indicates 
tat much more has been expended for 
rebuilding in the burned area than was de- 
stroyed by the fire of 1906. 


1909, to April, 1910, therefore is the 
the highest for any year since the fire. 
That our recovery from the effects of 
the fire and from the financial depression 
of 1907 has been slow but sure, is indi- 
cated by the fact that the sales for the 
last four years made a good showing under 
such adverse conditions, and averaged 
$32,500,000 a year. The steady nature of 
the activity in the real estate market is 

shown in the figures given above. 
The gradually increasing activity and 
higher totals noted during the calendar 
e year 1909 Is ac- 


Real Estate Record Since the Fire of 1906 counted for by the 


return to normal 
conditions here and 
throughout the 
country, and by the 
fact that our sav- 
ings banks have 
gradually resumed 
loaning more freely on San_ Francisco 
real estate. Under all the financial condi 
tions, affecting the entire country in the 
last three or four years, and _ particularly 
under the adverse conditions which have 
affected us locally since the fire of 1906, 
and when it is remembered that all the 
money which could be obtained on mort- 


$130,107,491 
163,538,064 


173,816,524 | 
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gages was needed for the rebuilding of our 
buildings and the rehabilitation of our various 
lines of commercial activity, it is remark 
able that we have had practically four years 
during which the 
average of $32,500,000 for each year. 

Among the contributing 
stability, indicated by 


sales have reached an 


factors to 
our 


our 
recovery 


ds 


rHE LOW 


WITH 


PER ¢ 


rWELVI 


TABLI > SHOWING 


) tor 
»OSLO 


Pittsburg ( 37,147 


487,500 


16, 140,800 


San Francisco 
Balti 
Cincinnati 
Detroit . 

Cleveland 
Buffalo 

Milwaukee 


ore 


5,0) 


in the last four years, the two which stand 
out above all others are, first, that San 
Francisco practically had = no municipal 
debt at the time of the fire, only $3,500,000 
of bonds having been sold cee 

by the city up to the [- 
time of the contlagration, 
that the 


on san 


and, Sec ond, 
mortgage debt 
Francisco real estate at the 
time of the fire amounted 
to only eleven per cent 
of the actual value of land 
and buildings. Evennow, 
when we have voted 
bonds for public improve 
ments amounting to 
$25,269,800, with S16, 
140,800 of bonds sold, 
San Francisco is one of 
the very lowest in per 
capita debt of the large 
cities in the United States, 
as is shown in the accom 
panying table ‘‘A.” 
Chicago’s greatincr 
in population, by rea 
of the annexation 1 
urban districts, accounts 
foritslow per capita debt. 


ise 
son 
ub 





APITA 


After the expenditure since the 
at least $173,816,524 for new bu 
and the consequent increase in m 
debt, San Francisco has to-day a m 
indebtedness of only seventeen and « 
per cent of its actual value. San I 
is, therefore, still one of the 
in bonded debt per capita, and ret 


very 


DEBT OF SAN FRANCISCO COMPAR 


OTHER CITIES 


2,82 
340,981 | 1,347,948,227 
,62 709,900,718 


492,330,185 


65 2,033,310 


519 
19, 803 
S,O51, 502 


7,004,144 250, 253, 


2,520,315 359,519,910 


position among the other large cities of 

the country in having the lowest percentage 

of mortgage indebtedness on real estate, 

as the following comparison will show: 
PERCENTAGE OF MORT- 

GAGE DEBI 

New York 

Boston. . . 

Cleveland 

Pittsburg 

Philadelphia 

Detroit . 

San Francisco. . 

The 


shows 


following — table 
perce I ve of 
mortgage debt on April 1, 
1906, just before the fire, 
and how it has increased 
and decreased since: 

rGAGI 


our 


PERCENTAGE OF Mi 
DEBT IN SAN FRA 
April 1, 
April 1, 1907. 


ISCO 
1g06. 
\pril 1, 1908. 
\pril 1, Tg09 
\pril 1, 191 
Naturally this 
age was raised 
crease of our ! 
indebtedness, but 
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more than offset by the increase in the since the fire, but the value of our real 
actual value of our lands and buildings: estate and buildings have more than kept 
\ very pertinent fact in this connection is, pace with this increase. Our real estate 
that our assessment for buildings alone for valuation has been increased, first, by the 
he current year is $25,000,000 higher than addition of $173,816,524 worth of new 
in 190s, the year of the highest previous buildings, which have been erected since 
assessment in the history of San Francisco. the fire, and second, by increase in our 
The accompanying table “B” shows the total land values, which were very much reduced 
issessment on real estate, the total assess- as indicated by the Assessor’s figures 
ment on buildings and the total assessment immediately after the fire. These values 
on personal property for the past five years, have been raised gradually by the Assessor, 
and indicates our rapid recuperation: especially in the burned district, as build- 


’ 


TABLE ‘‘B’’ SHOWING TOTAL ASSESSMENTS OF PAST FIVE YEARS 





| Personal Property Total 


Real Estate Buildings 
$122,264,596 $524,230,946 


$304,136,185 $97,830,165 5 
37,082,752 50,250,480 88,805,510 3 
260,689,806 66,815,201 102,127,836 4 


2 
76,138,742 
29,632,843 
258,651,434 90,860, 558 104,820,828 | 454,332,820 
283,213,933 122,935,418 86,180,834 | 492,330,185 








A loss of $148,000,000 of assessed value ings have been completed and occupied 
was shown on the tax rolls as a result of and rents obtained justifying higher valua- 
the fire. About $116,000,000 of thisamount tions, according to location of buildings, 
however, was restored in the first three and the business for which they have been 
years since the fire, and if the present — erected. 

- of recovery is kept up, the entire fire 
as indicated by the assessment roll, 
have been recovered during 19!I0. San Francisco, among all the large 
increase noted in the assessment of cities of the country, remains, as it was 

buildings is due to the fact that better before the fire, the city with the lowest 
buildings have been erected since the fire, percentage of mortgage debt in the United 
than were on the same sites before. States. A comparison with other large 

Our mortgage indebtedness on realestate cities in this respect is made in the accom- 
has naturally increased very materially panying table ‘“C.” 


LOWEST MORTGAGED CITY IN COUNTRY 


” 


TABLE ““C, SHOWING THAT SAN FRANCISCO, COMPARED WITH TWELVE OTHER LARGE 
CITIES, HAS THE LOWEST PERCENTAGE OF MORTGAGE DEBT 


“ae | Estimated Actual 
Assessment of Percentage Estimated Estimated | Perc entage |Valuation of Land 
Real Estate and | of Assessment Actual Value of Mortgage | of Debt to and 
Improvements to Value Real Estate and Indebtedness Value Improvements 
Improvements Per Capita 


- |$6,807,179,704 | 89 $7,648,516,521 |$3,000,000,000 | 20 | $1675.52 
586,499, 207 334 1,759,497,621 | not obtainable | 
1,315,269,657 85 | 1,547,376,067 400,704,470 | 26 1031.58 
445,757,100 | 65 | 685,780,154 | not obtainable | 33 914.3 
T,092,595,400 100 T,092,595,400 360,556,482 | 3 1762. 
Pittsburs ae 705,732,883 85 | 830,273,980 | 250,000,000 3 1383. 
San Francisco 406, 149,351 60 | 676,915,585 120, 100,045 | 
Baltimo : 362,717,951 362,717,951 | not obtainable 
194,883,010 324,806,000 | not obtainable 
249,710,300 8 | 312,137,875 75,000,000 
TQO, 305,920 4 475,704,500 150,000,000 
307,300,555 307,300,555 | not obtainable 
177,499,925 5¢ | 354,999,850 | not obtainable | 


733: 
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twenty-six per cent. This has 
been vital in our recuperation, 
From now on, as the larger 
portion of our rebuilding has 
been done or is nearing com- 
pletion, our mortgage indcbted- 
ness should not increase in the 
same proportion as our land 
and building values. It is, 
therefore, believed that our 
percentage of mortgage debt 
from now on will decrease. We 
may look forward to the near 
future when it may again be 
eleven per cent, as it was on 
the day the fire destroyed over 
$350,000,000 worth of build- 
ings and contents, and reduced 
existing land 








values to such 








The Hibernia Bank 
with its significant 
gold n dome 


From some of 
the large cities in 
the country, in- 
formation is not 
obtainable in the 
matter of mort 
gage indcbted- 
ness. From 
those cities from 
which it was ob- 
tainable the as- 
sessed valuation 
of real estate and 








an extent that 
the Assessor im- 
mediately re- 
duced real estate 
assessments 
thirty per cent. 

Not only is 
San Francisco’s 
percentage of 
mortgage debt 
lower than that 
of any other 
large city in the 
country, but our 
actual valuation 
of land and 











improvements 
was used, in Vic: Vedishaieie 
every case allow Specie Bank like a 

ing for the per- nr 

centage which 

the assessment bears to actual 
value, which varies in these cities 
from thirty-three and one-third 
per cent to one hundred per cent. 
It is seen that San Francisco’s 
mortgage debt is only seventeen 
and one-half per cent of the 
actual value of land and improve- 
ments, while that of New York 
is thirty-nine per cent, that of 
Pittsburg, thirty per cent, that of 
Boston, thirty-three per cent, that 
of Cleveland, thirty-one ‘per cent, 


that of Detroit, twenty-four per 


cent, and that of Philadelphia, 























lhe Italian American Bank, with the outlines of a Rom 
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ion Trust Company’s building, 
granite treasure house 


buildings per capita is $1388, rank- 
ing in this respect third in the 
states, although in popula- 

tion we are now the ninth. 

CONCERNING MORTGAGES 

While there were recorded in the 
four years since the fire mortgages 
for a total of $163,538,064 against 
San Francisco real estate, there 
were included in these figures the 
renewal and remaking of many old 


April, 1906 to April, 1907... . .$47,532,415 
April, 1907 to April, 1908..... 43,355,487 
April, 1908 to April, 1909....- 38,424,503 
April, 1909 to April, 1910 28,702,617 


Total 

As nearly all buildings erected 
have much more than ten 
per cent over the original contract 
price, it is estimated that the total 
value of the buildings erected since 
the fire amount to not less than 
$173,816,524. Thisis without doubt 
an extremely conservative estimate. 
Buildings erected within two years 


cost 























mortgages. Since the fire the 
amount of mortgages released has 
not been obtainable from the 

County Recorder, but a compari- 

son in this matter with the records 
of former years indicates that about 
$65,415,226 of new money was loaned on 
real estate during this period. Of this 
amount the larger portion was loaned by 
the San Francisco banks and private indi 
viduals, while $10,820,500 was loaned by 
astern financial institutions, and 
$2,629,188 by financial institutions in Cali- 
lornia, outside of San Francisco; $2,856,750 
was loaned by the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., the Firemans Fund Insur- 
ance Co., and the West Coast Life In- 
surance Co., by far the largest portion 
having heen loaned by the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS 
_The record for the four years since the 
ire tor building operations indicates a 
total of |uilding contracts entered into of 
158,015,022, as follows: 


Steel framework rapidly realizing the imposing plans for the 
San Francisco Savings Union’s individual building 


after the fire, when no contract price was 
named by the builder, but when all buildings 
were built on a_ percentage cost 
twenty-five to thirty per cent more on the 
average than the original contract price, 
while buildings erected in the last year 
and a half hate probably cost from ten 
to fifteen per cent over their original 
recorded contract price. Therefore, the 
total amount of money spent for building 
operations since the fire is not less than 
$200,000,000. When it is remembered 
that of this immense total there was bor- 
rowed in the East only $10,820,500, and 
the balance of $163,000,000 was loaned 
by our local banks and raised in various 
ways locally, the strength of our position 
after such a calamity must be apparent. 


basis, 


CITY’S GROWTH IN FIFTEEN YEARS 
Herewith we append a _ table (table 
“T)”) showing the history and growth of 
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enter » The w non formed by the Union Trust Co 
ells Fargo Nevada Bank, the Metropolis Bank, the Palace Hotel (center) 
the Crocker Bank and the First National Bank 


ills of this can ire 


n San Francise¢ 





William 


rancisco in population, in bank 

in real estate sales, in savings 

eposits and in building operations 

eriod since 1895. The estimate of 

on is the average of estimates 

yy the California Development 

the Postoffice Department and the 

Valley .Water Company, and_ the 

other iigures ‘are made up to January 1, 

>. it will be noted that there have 

been considerable gains in bank clearings, 

real estate sales and savings bank deposits 

in the gvures for 1g0g Over the totals for 
he year 1908. 
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clearing-house of their own, and the figures 
for 1909 do not include their clearings, 
“which amounted to $96,520,998. 

It is anticipated that the clearings for 
the year rgro will be far greater than they 
have been for any year in the past, not 
only on account of the return of better 
conditions in financial matters, but because 
of the fact that the clearings of the United 
States Subtreasury in San Francisco. will 
from now on be included in our bank 
clearings. The various subtreasuries of 
the United States in New York, Chicago, 
New Orleans and Boston have for many 


‘““‘D,’? SHOWING BANK CLEARINGS, REAL ESTATE SALES, SAVINGS AND BUILDING 
OPERATIONS, FROM 1895 TO 1999 


Bank 
Population Clearings 
$692,079, 240 
653,229,599 
750,759,143 
$13, 


,582,594 
I 


609,520 


1,534,031,130 
T,534,549,788 
T,Q95,400,779 


2,133,5882,625 
T,757,151,550 


1,979,907 2,570 


INCREASE IN BANK CLEARINGS 

Nothing proves more conclusively the 
fact that normal conditions in financial 
matters have returned, and that San Fran- 
cisco has retained her position as a banking 
and financial center, than the great  in- 
crease in our bank clearings for the year 
1909 over the clearings for the year 1908. 
The bank clearings, for the year just closed 
mounted to $1,979,872,570.06, as against 
al of $1,757,141,850.08 for 1908, 

t gain of $222,730,719.98, or twelve and 
six-tenths per cent. This is almost double 
the amount of the bank clearings for the 
year 1900, and is almost equal to the 
learings for the year 1906, when they 
mounted to $1,998,400,779.46, in which 
total was included the large amounts 
paid in settlement of insurance losses. 
In addition to this, the total for 1906 also 
included the bank clearings of the Oakland 
banks, which have since established a 


Real Esta Savings Bank Building 
Sales eposits Iperatior 
$15,947,301 
11,545,331 
I 2,903,025 
10,747,10 | 45 C 3,490,003 
14,555,137 5550 4,732,748 


15,527,514 | 26,210,905 6,390,705 


ex / 
29,057,909 | 35,205, 30% 7,437,502 
17,390,512 | 2,140 14,259,935 
47,710,157 154,453, 14,954,514 
45,803,908 158,588, 10,g10, 118 
74,920,005 167,050, 20,111,501 
05,004, 300 105,345; 39,254,407 
31,510,150 160,004, 57 50,409,499 
31,083,571 146,131,886 35,128,549 


073 156,359,977 30,411,190 


years past cleared through the local clearing- 
houses of the cities in which they are 
located. The increase, therefore, in San 
Francisco bank clearings, which will be 
shown by reason of the subtreasury clearing 
through the San Francisco Clearing-house, 
will indicate nothing abnormal, but will 
give us our proper standing in relation to 
other cities‘in this matter. 

San Francisco now holds eighth place in 
the cities of the United States rated on 
bank clearings, as follows: New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Pittsburg, Kansas City and San Francisco. 
It is anticipated that for 1g10 San Francisco 
will occupy sixth or seventh place in this 
list. The percentage of increase in our bank 
clearings in 1910 over the figures for 1909 is 
larger than that of most of the cities above 
us. The following figures show the amount 
of bank clearings for the ten largest cities 
for 1909: 
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deposits amounted to $146,134,886. The 
accompanying table “I.” shows the a int 
of deposits on December 31, 1909, at our 
city savings banks, the amount loa: hy 
each bank on San Francisco real estate, and 
the amount loaned by each bank on other 
real estate. The percentage of di 
loaned by San Francisco savings ban] 

real estate since July, 1gor, is as foll 

Igo! 


] 
! 
ly 
] 
uly, 





uly, 
l 


] 


J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
] 


I 4 

July, 

De 

Table “EF” for 1909 indicates th 
per cent of our total savings bank di 
are loaned on San Francisco real 
and that the total savings bank di 
loaned on all real estate are sixty 
cent. Carefully compiled figures indi 
that the total mortgage indebtedness on 
San Francisco real estate at the present 
time is approximately $120,000,000. ‘The 
savings banks of 
San Francisco 
have loaned $78, 
000,000 ol this 
total, and there 
fore, hold ixty 
five per cent of the 
mortgages oul 
standing inst 
San Francisco real 





estate at the pres- 
ent time. 








t Street's in Sa REAL ESTATE: OUT- 

a neta me | ‘ A \ | LOOK FOR 1g10 

3used on finan 

SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS AND 3 , cial nase pene 

REAL ESTATE LOANS é a a4 3 througho it the 
Reports made by the savings || oP PS aan Eee United St 
banks of San Francisco for the || ; iG which hay 





six months ending December | * ae Y » | formly and surely 
31, 1909, show savings deposits ' oth te pe < been improving 
amounting to $156,359,977.30- laid ae 1 ca since the punic of 
This is an increase of over ||5 N Be || 1907, aided by the 
$6,000,000 in the last six || nel || . contribution of big 
months, and an increase of | |% Fi Ig | crops and th im 
more than $10,000,000 over | bid oop || smense value of the 
the deposits in the savings banks l ! wtesntch products of Cali 
on December 31, 1908, one || | fornia for the year 
year ago, when the total savings mma 1gOg, al the 
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Banks 
Savings and Loan Society . 


savings and Loan Society 
isco Savings Union 
ivings Bank 
ist Co. (savings department) . 
d Loan Society 
t Savings Bank 
Savings Bank 
vings Bank 
rican Bank 
Savings and Loan Society ... 


Savings Bank 
avings Bank 


s Trust and Savings Bank 


‘S dep« sits only) . 


I,Q92,000 


$156,359," 


prospe ts good 
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crops, good prices 
increasing value of all the products 
for 1g10, it seems reasonably 
hat the real estate sales for the year 
hould exceed the $40,000,000 mark. 
, it would not surprise those in touch 
mditions surrounding the purchase 
estate for use, for speculation and 
nvestment to see the record for the 
igio equal that of the years 1902 
and 1904, when the totals for each 
f these years were somewhat in excess of 
$45,000,000. The measure of recuperation 
and rehabilitation shown in the four years 
which have elapsed since the fire gives 
promise that at the expiration of five years 
iter the fire, if not before, our recupera- 
tion will have been complete. 
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It is, of course too early to obtain the 
ligures for the products of the year 1909, 
but based on the past, and taking into 
account the copious rainfall which we had 
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77-39 $78,039,044.26 $95,021,805.80 
last season, it seems likely that the total 
productions for the state for the year 1g09 
will approximate $750,000,000. 
Among many factors, which have 
already been mentioned, and which have 
contributed to our prosperity and = our 
upbuilding, and which will be large factors 
in the immediate future of San Francisco, 
are the development of shipping facilities 
along our water front, the extension 
the sea-wall and the building new 
and fireproof docks, all which work 
has been carried on by an active and effi- 
cient Board of State Harbor Commissioners; 
the completion and operation of the trans- 
continental Western Pacific Railroad, which 
will give new and increased service between 
the Pacific Coast and the East, and serve 
to develop a very rich section of California 
and make it tributary to San Francisco. 
As a result of our rehabilitation, as indicated 
by the increasing activity in real estate 
transactions, and based on the fact that it 
has always been possible to borrow on the 
best real property in San Francisco, both 
here and in the Fast, even in times 
depression, it is safe to state that the values 
of our best property have been restored to 
the level which obtained before the fire, 
and this same process is going on gradually 
in the other classes of real estate affected 
adversely by the fire. 
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The Health of the City 


By HeERBERY 


IRST the fire—then 
This has been the history of all 
burned cities. In San Francisco 
typhoid fever appeared before the 
ruins cooled. It threatened to 
mow down the people as the fire had mown 
down their homes. In the era of removing 
débris came the peril of Asiatic pestilenc i 
and then sullenly wormed back into its 
Who beat them back— 
these and myriad other stealthful 
How was it done? In a general way most 
San Franciscans can answer these questions. 

But here is a bigger why, and behind it 
a bigger point of interrogation. Why is 
it that after the fire came an era of lessening 
death? The death rate of San Francisco 
the year before the fire was twenty to each 
one thousand of population. In 1909 the 
death rate was only thirteen to the thousand 
lower than Boston, New York, 
Angeles. How could an 
era of lessening death have its beginnings 
in a city straining every racked nerve to 
build out of ashes, its population living 
by thousands in barracks or tents or hovels, 
its sewer and water systems wrenched 
and. shattered ? 

Follow now where the printed line leads 
and answer as you may these questions. 

It was in the closing days of 1g0g. San 
Francisco’s Board of Health was holding 
its fortnightly sessions. As I entered, 
evidently one of the frugal 
poor, was hailed before them. The Health 
Officer read the reports of the inspectors. 

“I move,” said he, crisply, ‘that Mrs. 
be enjoined to demolish the shed 
in the rear, to pave area under house, to 
replace plank sidewalk.” 

I scented from afar the oppression of 
the poor and felt the hairs along the scruff 
of my neck preparing to throw a bristle. 
But nearly half an hour iater, on the 
motion of the Health Officer Mrs. — 
Was enjoined to remove the plank sidewalk, 
and to notify her tenants not to sleep in 


pestilen e 


intrenchments. 


foes? 


a rate 


Chicago, Los 


a woman, 
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the shed in the rear. Further consider- 
ation of the case was set forward six months. 

I myself had tired of the woman long 
before the motion carried, yet the Honor- 
able Board of Health had calmly probed 
for facts, listened carefully to a long \ 
of troubles, explained patiently the menace 
of harboring rats, and why tenants should 
not sleep in the shed where food wa 
pared for the market. 

Next came a working man. Among 
other things he had failed to rat-proot his 
enclosure for 

“They’re all gone,” he said, in defense, 
“except the turkey—and he’ll be a gonner 
Christmas.”’ 

“What became of the goose?” asked 
one of the Board, smilingly consulting the 
photograph that accompanied the inspec- 
tor’s report. 

“We ate him for Thanksgiving,” 
the defendant. 

This frank violation of feasting tradi- 
tions nearly caused the Board to explode; 
and the fowlyard consideration was with- 
drawn with laughing admonitions that the 
turkey be surely eaten Christmas. 

Came next the representative of one of 
San Francisco’s large department stores. 
He excused the firm rather lamely for 
conditions in the rear of the establish- 
ment. ' 

“But why haven’t the delicatessen coun- 
ters been screened with glass, as the Board 
of Health directed?” demanded one of the 
physicians. “The food is 
where people are passing back and forth, 
coughing and sneezing and switching up 
the dust with their skirts. If it was raw 
meat or anything else that was to be 
cooked it wouldn’t matter so much, but 
these foods are fully prepared for the 
table, and may spread disease germs 
among your patrons.”’ 

The representative explained that the 
negligence was wholly due to the pre 
Christmas rush 


pre- 


fowls. 


replied 


exposed _ there 
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ourse,”’ he said, ‘“‘we intend to do 
r you gentlemen think necessary. 
not going out of business. We 
nd that we’ve got to do whatever 
tlemen say.” 
soard granted a delay of two weeks 
representative departed smiling. 
he Health Officer read a complaint 
1 delinquent who did not appear, 
moved that the case be set forward 


on’t think the Board is guilty of 
n this instance,” he said, ‘the man 
i dollar. He is maintaining a 
in a sewer district, but for him 
ng with the out of the 
It is all he can do to provide 
imily !”’ 
Thisisthe way the Board of Health worked. 
old question, shaking a grisly head: 
out graft? The opportunities are 
ed. Tribute could be levied on 
n, people who wish to maintain public 
s of different sorts, landlords with 
\p shacks to rent, builders who wish 
rat-proofing. The aggregate could 
to six figures. But the Board of 
honest—the death rate shows it! 
deeper for the causes of San 
o's lessening rate of death I in 
first the milk. It has been my 
to know a good deal about 
know how. it have a 
on your foot and slip off on the 
ittle-toc side when you are wearing rubber 
an icy morning. I know a lot 
the production of deadly milk. I 
» seen a cow milked when she was so 
from tuberculosis that had 
helped across the scuppers to the 
I once milked in a herd kept 
a corral that was a mire of mud 
nure. Cows came to the stanchions 
uls and flanks and udders 
ith. And this was before the days 
f currying cows and the washing of their 
Fortunately the boss made us 
ry.” But in just such herds I 
1 men ‘milking wet,” that is, 
their hands wet with milk—it is 
to make milking easy. 


sewer 1s 


KISeS | 


mung 


feels to 


oots of 


she 


caked 


And |] 
men wet their hands by dipping 
to. the bucket. Ordinarily the 
ho crawls swearing out of his 
n the middle of the night washes 

after he has finished milking. 
very few milkers, indeed not all 
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employers, have heard of the Massachu 
setts dairyman who caused four hundred 

to be infected with typhoid, 
germs from the waste of his 
diseased body contaminated a supply of 
milk. Neither do they connect filth in 
milk with the slaughter of bottle-fed 
infants. 

What protection from deadly milk is 
afforded San Franciscans?) The beginnings 
of recent milk reform date back about two 
years. Its achievement bristling with 
obstacles. The milkmen were against it. 
They always are. They generally have 
For if the San Francisco 
Board of Health had considered producers 
of milk a stone wall and the law a sledge 
hammer, dairymen would have been over 
whelmed by the sudden demand for reno 
vation and rehabilitation. The Milk Im 
provement Association, an organization of 
progressive milkmen, prepared for a fight 
to the finish. At that time the standard 
of cleanliness was so low that the bacterio- 
logical count, which indicates scientifically 
the amount of filth in milk and the way 
in which milk been handled, was 
fixed by the Board of Health at five hundred 
thousand bacteria per cubic centimeter 
about fifteen drops. At that time milk 
having than five hundred thpusand 
bacteria in fifteen drops was the exception. 

But nowadays there is commercial milk 
deliveredin San Francisco with a countas low 
as five thousand, two thousand and five hun- 
dred, even one thousand. Mark you, a count 
of ten thousand bacteria per cubic centimeter 
is the standard for certified milk, a product 
consumed chiefly by invalids and infants 
among the well-to-do. And two years ago 
milk that contained less than half a million 
bacteria to fifteen drops was the exception— 
and the milkmen were up in arms. 

This is what happened. Health Officer 
Brodrick, the executive representative of 
the Board of Health, made overtures. He 
told the Milk Improvement Association: 
“We too are working for the improvement 
of milk.’ He invited them to meet in the 
rooms of the Board. He accepted their 
invitation to meet with them. Nowadays 
the Association and the Board work 
together in any way they can for cleaner, 
richer, purer milk. It was a where 
diplomacy paved the way for a campaign 
of education and co-operation. That milk 
men now vie with each other to produce 


customers 
bec ause 


good reason. 


has 


less 


Case 
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most wholesome milk shows 


that 


the cleanest, 
emphatically in this campaign educa 


tion distanced regulation. 

still 

lairymen who produce milk that is dirtier 
n the lav But they can’t sell 


in’ San Samples of milk 


But regulation is there. ‘There are 
allows. 
Francisco. 
from producers, distributers, 


The 


taken, a chemical analysis made. 


re taken 


hotels, and STOCETICS. bacteriological 
count | 
Prained inspectors visit every dairy that 
milk San 


Francisco. Cows 


sends from no matter where to 
ire examined for disease, 
water supplies tested, the sanitation of the 
dairies and the handling of the milk ascer 
tained. Persistent violaters of municipal 
rulings have their licenses revoked or are 
criminally. 

The story of medical Inspec tion of schools 


prosecuted 
is also a story where war threatened, peace 
ensued and there followed lessening 
possibilities of and death. The 
functions of the municipal Board of Health 
and the Board of Education 
There are where 


sickness 


overlap. 
cities foes have 
fattened while municipal boards 
made a battleground of their own intrench 
ments. This” threatened 
but, as I have said, peace ensued. A joint 
committee was formed in which both boards 
are represented. Now Dr. Bricca and 


disease 


these 


San Francisco, 


his staff of four visiting nurses work in 


harmony with the principals and teachers 
of schools. 

The appropriation was sufficient for the 
f nineteen out of the 


But among the pupils 


inspection ol only 
ninety three schools. 
of these schools the visiting nurses found in 
the classrooms or in the homes eight 
hundred and tive cases of infectious diseases 
Thirty 
these cases were smallpox, twenty 
diptheria, thirty two scarlet fever, 
hundred ninety-eight were of 
would 
been 


this in a period of eight months. 
one ol 
four 
three 


measles. 


and 
Just how many epidemic: 
have resulted had these 
discovered and quarantined, the contacts 
hed, and the schoolrooms and homes 
scientifically fumigated must remain a 
matter of conjecture. But year before 
last there were two hundred and _ forty 
nine cases of smallpox in San Francisco 
with four deaths, last year only one hundred 
and death. 
This is largely because of medical school 
and its outgrowth, enforced 
Dr. Bricca maintains, though, 


cases not 


wat 


‘ nd seventy-one Cases one 


Inspec tion, 


vaccination. 


that the most important work done 
staff is the health education of th 

Mill and 
Inspection are only 
saving lines. In addition there i 
inspection, industrial inspection, 11 


Inspection medical 


two of seve 


of markets, street-cars, foods, and 


ing, each with its SLOry of effective 
service, and lessened possibilities « 
and The campaign 


tuberculosis, now well begun, will, 


ness death. 
make a new story of educat 
co-operation, another 
Francisco’s record of death. 

But 


to Say, 


and big cut 


The 


1 . 
Nas lt 


consider the cost. 
tremendous. Rat-prooting 
the cost of building, houses ha 
demolished that were paying big 
dairy men have spent thousands in 
clean, in replacing diseased cattle, 
in cement and better In 
children have been kept out of scl 
long tedious days when but for 

test of science it seemed eroundl| 


floors 


senseless. 

the saving. Tir 
fiscal year 1905, 

out. of every thousand San Frar 
died. In the vear 1909, less than 

out of every thousand died. Sev 
to the thousand, then, were saved. 


are four hundred and seventy-five thous: 
time four 


Consider now 
lives. In the 


lives 
| nere 
Franciscans. Seven 
hundred and 
thousand and three hundred and twe1 


of san 


seventy-five equals three 


lives saved. 
Perhaps 


is nN 


own life 
among these thousands. 
k reform you might have 


your 
‘ saved 
not for milk 
in your heart where now is joyou 
faction over the fat Saucy baby th 
would rot 
Yes, we admit 
remember that he 


trade for Rockefeller’s n 
that he is a husl 
is entitled to n 
count of ze! 
rebels. 


has a bacteriological 
that nature sometimes 
that frail child of yours would not 
had the playmate just ac 
aisle at been allowed to 
there for a day or a week emanat 
diptheria, or 
Perhaps it was yo 
or your husband who was spared, 


you now 
S( hool 
contagion of small 
scarlet fever. 
brother or sister or friend. 
Perhaps, again, sanitation hi 
you \nd note right her 
lowered death rate indicates a tre! 


Sit kness. 
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e in sickness. The record of one 
from smallpox, for instance, stands 
one hundred and _ seventy-one 
of smallpox. What would it 
have a case of smallpox in your 
doctor’s fees, nurses’ bills, loss of 
bsences from business ? 
it was an ordinary case of typhoid 
that you missed. You can buy a 
n lot with the least it would have 
uu. If you were saved a_ serious 
i typhoid you could build a good 
on the lot, or buy an automobile, 
ly from $300 to $3,000 to your 
rr to your business with what the 
would have cost you. And so we 
run on through a number of diseases, 
their varying degrees of expense and 
aftermaths of impaired vision or 
r, or vitiated strength. So much for 
tion for San Franciscans. 
t does sanitation mean to San 
co, the City of the Pacific? Judg 
mm talks with business and newspaper 


cost 
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men, not much—at least nothing to speak 
of with so much else going on. But no 
people can work with a will and think of 
two things at once. San Franciscans have 
been busy since the fire. Since April 18, 
1906, they have hauled off a small moun- 
tain of cinders and brickbats and _ scrap- 
iron, and on the ground-space cleared 
thereof have erected a beautiful city. 
The thought and the talk here have been 
of this building. 

But if another city I could mention, one 
that has not been overwhelmed with 
rebuilding, could boast of San Francisco’s 
death rate that city would wear her laurels 
in plain view. All the world would know 
about the health of that city. It would be 
the capital of the Board of Trade, of pro- 
moters, of real estate men, of enthusiastic 
editorial comment. Would this be boom- 
ing? No! For it is the sanest, most legiti- 
mate of all advertising. The best capital 
for a man or a city is good health, and any 
fool—if he is told—can be made to see it. 


The Reward of Unflagging Industry 


By JAMEs J. 


MONTAGUE 


Because Ike Smithers couldn’t read, for twenty years he stayed 

Down on the old man’s worthless farm, and ploughed, and sowed, and hayed; 
Because he was too lazy for the effort, it befell 

That he got water from the creek and never dug a well; 

Because the farm grew up to weeds, the mortgagee said: “Tke, 

The place ain’t worth foreclosin’ on; you stay there if you like.” 


Because Ike was too shiftless to drive trespassers away 
lwo city fellows jumped his fence and drilled a well one day; 
\nd while Ike sat and rested from imaginary toil 


of | 


hey casually informed him that they’d just discovered oil; 


\nd just because he couldn’t write, they didn’t quite succeed 
In giving him the thousand that they offered for a deed. 


Next day another man came ’round, a checkbook ‘neath his arm, 
\nd paid three hundred thousand for the weedy, ruined farm. 
\nd so Ike’s fortune started; and because he couldn’t bear 

l’o give away a cent he had he’s now a billionaire, 

\nd constantly he cries: ““Young man, by industry and pluck 
You may get rich like me; but ah! there’s no such thing as luck!” 
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= hope _you are feeling quite Si 
[E‘irly fit?’] replied » thoush it cart be denied 


am under the Weather a bit 2? 
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Concerning Cottage Grove 


Something About the Sunny South of the Willamette Valley, Oregon 


many readers, history has little attraction 
ier than to acquaint them with conditions 
at a certain time and in a certain place. 


ill be interested 
tory of the thriv- 
rogressive com- 
center at the 

outh of the fa 

mous Willamette vailey, 
for it is the live history 
Perhaps you remem- 
many 
memories of your child- 


ber, among the 


hood, the plans of a 
sister, or 
parents 
at some 
time, to make a 
id a fortune in 
the golden West. 


SIDI 


brother, a 
possib| your 
who expected 
future 
home a 
Pos- 
neighbor who 
juired enough of 
rld’s goods, to- 
gether with one or more 
oxen, a COW Or 
v chickens and 
enough for a 
months 
journey, did bid 
with his 
ake the trip 
land of the 


provisior 
sIX or seven 
perilou 


and 


other 
sus- 


1 and 
aited in 
a line to let 


vill 


By 


tuke ne 
lumber 


RED G. 


irly half 
wealth 


CONLEY 


cheer. 


to market the 


Crrove 


t century 
near Cottage 


was like, the long looked-for letter came, 


you know all was well and what this wonderful land 


bearing 


They had found a country abounding “in 


milk and honey,” with 
abundance of range for 
stock, a plentiful meat 
supply from the fish in the 
many streams,and game 
roaming free and at will, 
while the 
ideal and the soil fertile 


Thus 


climate was 
and_ productive. 
Mother Nature, 


comed_ the pioneers to 


wel- 


Oregon then, and now, 
the sunny south of the 
beautiful Willamette val- 
ley with all the culture 
and improvements — of 


to-day, offers greater 
inducementstothe home- 
seeker than to the earlier 
settlers. 

The privations of the 
either in 
crossing the plains or in 


pioneer life, 
maintaining the home, 
have gone into oblivion. 
Instead of going thirty 
to ninety or more miles 
to reach a trading-post, 
to buy a few 


prov isions or the necessi- 


scanty 
ties of life, we have to- 
day the 
department stores, rural 


large general 


mail routes gridiron the 
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south of 
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Coburg, Pleasatr an 
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house 
large 
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Vast, Open area over ich sto¢ 
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lollars per 
Ir 
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ls, Cochrans Mosby 
Haw! Martins, 


Knoxs, 
MeFarlands, rs 


caillere 


cys, 
and othe 


nt localities, 


in 


mn to-day among 


on 


dents of Cottage Grove 


vas 


I Te 
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1 
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name in 


Nathanie 


which 


Cottage (;rove gained its i | 
manner. Sometime in 18067, Martin 
th 


Saginaw, about 


the e ol e 


postmaster of 


at v 1OW three 
Cottage Grove, made an excursion into the sur 
and became attracted by the 


of 


of 


ing country 
section on the west side 


Willamette | 
vy, Joel Allen, Martir 


he 


t 
I 


and fertility 
he river. In co 


brother-in-lay i 
bringing 1 him the 


h ven known as Cottage G 
n it 


because of its situation in an oak grove 


loca 


vere several cottages. 


he postofiice. 
Postm: 


of 


advent 

1) his movable postoffice, a sawmill had 
by Harvey Hazelton, another 
} 


S little settlement began to thrive and 
1 })y 


| 
In 1871, D. ¢ 


established near the ostolffice 


1 vere 
Hey an and Aaron Lurch. 
1 opened a large general store which, 


wood 
& Califor 


he coming of the Oregon 
road soon after, materially helped to make ( 
ll of the su 
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he base of supplies for < 


Grove t 


of the Bohemia 


yusiness and money 


development 
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Eastern capital was attracted by the 
ining field, so C ttage ( rrove @1 
Then Nathaniel Martin 
He builded better than he 


1 
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S. prospered. re-low 
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nati ] Iva ace » ired 
natural advantages required 
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OSTOHLICE. 
chosen a site which embraced al 
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of “Nesmith County, 
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History of an Oregon Settlement 





Productive orchards meet the outposts of the mountain forests 


lacking in her school 
res. In addition to its public school system, 
ited high school is maintained, from which 
iduate is entitled to entrance in the Uni- 
without further examination. 
ie educational interests have been prop- 
ided for, the thoughtful parent 
the spiritual environment of the 


ve Grove 1s not 


of Oregon 
} 


looks 
child. 
, has been well arranged at Cottage Grove. 
to be found the Methodist Episcopal, 
ian, Catholic, Christian, Seventh Day 

Baptist and Christian Science denomi- 
The latter is the only one not owning 
The 
edifice and the other congregation has 
ided for, 


of worship, Japtists are erecting 


population of approximately three thou- 
le, more than ninety-five per cent of it 
there is a hearty greeting and warm 
This is 
Western spirit. Fraternal vigor is imbibed 

idual through affiliation with the many 


hospitality shown the stranger. 


ders represented here, whether he is 
Among the organizations of 
d fraternal nature are Masons, Eastern 
Rebekahs, W. O. W., The 


The Ladies of 


or not. 


Fellows, 
nights of Maccabees, 
k 


lights of Pythias, Pythian Sisters, 


€ 
d Royal Neighbors, Foresters of Ameri- 
Brotherhood of 
Poultry 
Merchants’ 
Presbyterian 
1, Woman’s Club, and a 


America, Calapooia 
District 
Asso- 
Methodist 
Commercial 


Calapooia \ssociation, 


iation, Protective 


srotherhood, 


maintains a publicity department 


Vv a manager well versed in the condi- 


tions prevailing throughout the Pacific Northwest. 
In addition to the above organizations, is Com- 
pany E, Fourth Regiment Infantry, of the O. N. 
G., which won high honors at the state rifle range, 
Igog, ranking first in state marksmanship, and 
later winning the 
tition with the other companies of the state. 


regimental cup in rifle compe- 
With 
a good military company, a gravity water supply, 
first-class sewerage system, unsurpassed climatic 
conditions and fertile productive soil, Cottage 
Grove enjoys peace, health and prosperity. 

Cottage Grove enjoys the advantage of being 
the Southern Pacific 
& Southeastern 


It is the gate- 


located on the main line of 
at the junction of the Oregon 

railroad with the Southern Pacific. 
way and supply-point of the famous Bohemia 
gold, silver and copper district and the Black Butte 
cinnabar the point through 


which the largest body of standing merchantable 


mines, as well as 
timber must pass to the world’s market. 

Cottage Grove, with an elevation of six hundred 
and forty-two feet, is so geographically located that 
every telephone message, every telegram, every 
letter, every pound of freight and every traveler, 
going north or south between the Cascade moun- 


tains and the Pacific Ocean, must pass through 
this commercial center. There is within a radius 
of twenty miles, thirty-two sawmills in operation 
which yield a monthly pay-roll of more than $50,000, 
which sum is divided by the laborers among the 
Cottage Grove business men. 

Let us 
States Government 


United 


cost fe or 


reflect. 
officials estimate the 


pause a moment and 


timbered products at 
tributary to 
time, 


manufacturing $7.50 per 
thousand feet. 


Grove, at the 


There is, Cottage 


present twenty-four billion 





Concerning Cottage Grove 





Phere i 


feet of merchantable timber. The government 


experts say it will uire pratically thirty vears 


to ren 


expe ne 


Grove, 


i 
wove the present growth. This means an 


liture for labor alone, in the vicinity of Cottage 


during this period, of one hundred and 


eight million dollars. While this timber is be 


remove 


comir 


d the labor must be fed, and we are now 


gto the point most vital to the agriculturist 


horticulturist. You can readily see that there 


is a co 
bu 
The 

VI 
Coast 
Row 
Si 


Grove 
agricul 


pursuit 


Stoc] 


section 
many 
1 
harvest 


rolling 


nstant demand for all farm products such as 
s, vegetables, fruits, poultry and meats. 

adage, “Land which clothes itself will clothe 

iT lt is exemplified he re, | he vallevs of the 

Fork of the Willamette tI 

nd Mosby creek the east, of 
were 


re south, 


river and Silk creek to the west, and 
Creswell district to the north of Cottage 


ls for all departments of 


afford choice of lanc 
ture and horticulture, as well as for the 
of dairving and raising fancv-bred stock. 


} 


raising was the principal industry of this 


, as well as throughout the state, for a great 


vears. ‘Thousands of bushels of wheat were 


ed in the Willamette valley, while on the 


lands and foothills stock ranged at will, 


feeding on the natural grass. 


The 
agreeal 
storms, 


ha ve be 


climatic conditions prevailing here are most 
je. No high winds, blizzards, thunder- 
droughts, waterspouts or crop failures 


‘en known in this vicinity. It is also extreme 


ly free from annoying pests to man, stoc 
tation, giving in all as ideal a place for a 
the average person could desire. Summer 
never oppressive. The thermometer rare goes 
above eighty-four degrees in summer and 
below zero in winter. With an average 
tion of thirty-six inches per annum and wit 

é 


to supply the numerous mountain strear 


locality is bountifully supplied with pure, living 
water for domestic use or irrigating purpose How 
ever, irrigation is not essential to insure good ¢ rops 
It is found that careful cultivation by two willing 
hands attached to a hoe-handle brings a ple 
reward. 

The land surrounding Cottage Grove, 
several thousand square miles, may be p 
as reasonably, if not more so, than in 
section of Oregon, location and quality col 
Prices range from $18 to $350 per acre 
governed by fertility, improvements, 
distance from shipping point and the cit 
rapidly changing hands. Within the 


months several thousand acres have been ] 


1s 


by Eastern homeseekers whom 


residents of Ne York, Wisconsin, lov 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, ‘Texas, .\rizona, 


among 


California, and even far-away Florida. Al! these 
homemakers have found land suitable 
respective needs and are happy and cont 


their new environments. 





The Lure o’ Lassen 


A California Northern County, With More Resources Than Railroads 


By GENEVIEVI 


N COUNTY isa land of water and willows, 
ples and fine air. ‘To the tourist or home- 
ho enters the county by way of the railroad 
nay seem an erroneous statement, but if he 
tient he will find that the wide sweep of 
rough which he must pass is but the land 
anentrance to the promised country of 
honey. 
sh up to the present time this has been 
ic least prominent of California’s counties, 
irity has not due to any fault 
roductive land to the fact that the 
of its settlers has been to acquire large 


been 
but 


tead of dividing it into 
els for the purpose of 
farming—an_ industry 
be carried on in almost 
of the with 


lor years 


county 
cess. many 
is practically devoid of 
ransportation, another 
agricultural 
there 


to pur 


now is a local 
from 
the 


is county, a 


running Reno, 


ll along eastern 
transcon- 
its lower 
Southern 
its final 
begun operations on 


ine through 


while the 


is just made 


] 
line that will run from 
part of the state 
vassen county, touching 

e and all of the princi- 


ern 


f points, and connect- 
e main line in Shasta 
) there is now no reason 
should not 
one of the 
California. 
situated northeastern 
the the 
and touching Nevada on its eastern 
Intering it the south- 
rt, the land breaks away gently from an 


section 


nown as fecund and 


in 


most 

tricts 
the 

county 


ounty is in 
ilifornia, second below 


from extreme 


agebrush into gentle sweeps of hill and 
ed 


ered streams. 


and watered by placid lakes and 
lor many years, Lassen 
wn entirely as a dairy and stock-raising 
it is only of late that her people have 
to the knowledge that their land is capa- 
porting almost any growth known to the 


A lumber mill in Lassen wilds 


YOERLI 


PARKHURS1 


modern farmer, with the exception perhaps of citrus 
and the more sensitive of the deciduous fruits. 
Geographically, Lassen is a high plateau set in 
the Sierra Nevada with an altitude of 
from thirty-five hundred to five thousand feet, the 
easy 


nountains 


curve of the hills dividing it into vallevs teem- 
ing with productivity. For a long time the farmers 
here had not mastered the irrigation problem, and 
so most of the farms were devoted to dry-farming, 
but now the many creeks and natural reservoirs have 
been disciplined and have formed an army that 
have overcome a vast empire of sterility. 

The most startling example of this is at Madeline, 
a plain of many thousand acres 
in the part of the 
county, which a decade or so ago 


northeastern 


was almost devoid of herbage, 


except sagebrush and the juniper 
tree—it is now a systematic pro- 
gression of well kept prosperous 
farms where garden-truck, pota- 
toes, 


wheat, alfalfa and 


many other products prosper and 


hay, 


bring splendid 
This great 
stock-raising center; some of the 


returns to their 


planters. is also a 
finest bred German coach-horses 


to be found have been raised on 
some of the farms in this district. 
Tule Lake 
the 
sponsible for its reclamation, its 
waters 


Reservoir which is in 


heart of this section re- 


having been conserved 
and directed into channels carry- 
ing life-giving properties to many 
thousands of acres of arable but 
arid land. 

The most naturally fertile part 
of Lassen is Honey Lake Valley, in the southeastern 
district, taking its name from Honey Lake, an inland 
sea of sixty-four thousand acres, whose underground 
seepage keeps the soil ever-green with budding crops. 
There is no season of the year when the land is arid 
here, and in the summer and fall, sleek cattle may be 
seen browsing upon verdant fields from which in the 
spring and early summer, immense crops of hay and 
alfalfa At Milford and Janesville 
have been raised apples of as crisp a quality and as 


have been cut. 


fine a flavor as the Eastern and Oregon apples. 
There are several flourishing apple orchards here, 
which receive the highest prices from the buyers in 
Reno, Sacramento and as far south as San Francisco. 
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Southern Pa 


if ss 
pa 


tables attair 
- 


quality. 
Willow C 
Valley is one o 


larges 


to great ad 


g the hardier 


‘stern part oO 
» stock-raisit 
vholesale 
are raised 
the 

ever 


buvers for the 


cisco drive 
this part of | 
paying | 
prices for the 
Dairving 
in its infar 
but 

who 

have beet 
successft 
there is a 
opening for 
son who ( 
a modert 
tematic 

The vhe 

is of a 
quality, and 
good prices 
gristmill at | 
a thriving 
five hundre 
and the str 
and _ tradi 


farming land for miles around 


people in this district, as al 


immense holdings, but to 


the land, one ranch here 
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thusiastic about 
Lassen as a pro 
~ center. 
While there has 
been v« r\ little 
done with mining 
in Lassen county, 
the hills are said 
to be full of gold, 
and at Hayden 
hill, in the north 
eastern part of 
the county, there 
i large and 
profitable mine, 
milling both gold 
and silver in large 
quantities from a 
The County High School at Susanville is a substantial, comprehensive building 1 ly hurate for 
i which has 
1¢ pioneer wealthy was cut up into four been atfording immense returns 
d given to his four sons all of whom are — the San Francisco capitalists back 
ind content. At Pittville to the north of Along the western bounda f the county is an 
Pitt 
ies Water 
the sur- 
rranches. 
ity of the 
n scheme 
ection of 
is that 
er rights 


the land 

in the 
of these 
here ir 
is dif 
tain, a 
rount of 
grain is 


s been 

very 
by many of its settlers. Of late several extensive timber belt which has attracted the 
have moved to Big Valley from Montana — attention of some of the country’s wealthiest lumber 
iddle western states, and they are mosten- — sovereigns. T. B. Walker of Minneapolis has 
invested a large 


sum of money in 


these forests, and 
h 


as in contempla 
tion a railroad 
for the transpor- 
tation of the lum 
ber from the forest 
to the mills, of 
which there are a 
number, and from 
there to the out 
side world. Some 
of these forests 
are of recent 
growth, but on 
the tops of the 
ridges the white, 


Here are thriving gardens for eager market 
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Lassen 


county is somewha 
sections of Californi 
vinter months, ar 
heat f the 
ivjng for its 
jleasures t] 


decked mountal 


hat a happy cé 
and content! 


meseeker! 





The Palace 


Once Again 


Francisco’s Famous Hotel Welcoming World Travelers—A Modern Structure 


on the 
By JAMES 


IFORNIA has long been famous as a 
er resort but it is only recently that its 
a summer resort have been called to the 
of the traveling public. San 


is one of the most attractive all-the-year- 


attent Francisco 
espec ia 
round places, in which to visit or live permanently, 


yind in the whole world. Although pre- 
climate of constant variation, the general 

of temperature remains about the same 

it equally delightful summer and_ winter. 
ntinual change strikes the stranger un- 

at first, but once acclimated to it he 

throw off its subtle and unexplainable 

As a result of this, San Francisco is be- 

ore and more 

er playground 

tate and coast. 

lerful situation 

many natural 
advantages, and to these 
have | 


ven added accom- 
j 


modati for the trav- 
eling public which 


re 


led by any city 





its size 
The I 
Palace Hi 


ber 15, 1c 


the world. 

opening of the 
tel on Decem- 
»9, Was more 
resumption of 
f a hotel which 
twenty years 
nized as the 
of hotel excel- 
ohemispheres. 
It practically set the seal 
to the 
of the down- 
part of the city 
and ant to the 
world that once more 
sco could take 


than tl 


business 


been re 
standard 
lenceint 


of com etion 
rebuildir 
town 


ounced 


San Frat 


care of her visitors, even 


better than before. 
Since its very incep- 
tion the Palace has been 
unique in the hotel world, and in its new home the 
features which 
e been reproduced and many new ones 
its own have been introduced. The hotel 


ique made the old house 


ity block in the heart of San Francisco’s 


and financial centers. Its Market 


Vistas like one’s dream of an old-world palace 


Old Site 
KING STEELE 


street frontage is two hundred and_ seventy-five 
feet, while it extends over three hundred and fifty 
feet along New Montgomery and Anne streets. 
This gives it an area of some ninety-five thousand 
square feet, or a little more than two and one-half 
acres. On the ground floor the whole of this enor- 
mous space is devoted to the offices, dining-rooms, 
ball and banquet-rooms, the 
(itself without 
kitchens. 


grand central court 
and the 
The upper floors, eight in all, occupy 


counterpart) numerous 
the same space, save that the various courts serve 
as light and air-shafts, thus making every one of 
the seven hundred rooms an outside room. 

The Palace building is of cream Contra Costa 
brick faced on the two 
lower floors and trimmed 
on all floors with white 
granite 
surrounds a giant steel 
frame of the 
girders and beams used 


The brick work 
heaviest 


in any construction on 
the coast, and designed, 
whenthe necessity arises, 
to carry four additional 
Hloors with perfec t safety. 
Every element used in 
its construction is as fire 
proofashuman ingenuity 
can devise, put together 
with the with- 
standing, without dam- 
age, any action of fire or 
the elements. 

general plans 
down in 


idea of 


The same 
laid 
the first house 


as 


have been followed, ex 
where a 
work a 


cept 
would 


change 
marked 
improvement. 
Generally speaking, 
the plan of the Palace 
consists of a great cen- 
tral 
around 
This court 


court 
which 


or lounge 
the 


is one hundred 


rest 
of the house is built. 

and fifty feet long by 
wide from 


nearly one hundred feet 
its marble floor to the arching 
hundred feet in the clear. On the 
and south sides of the court are wide corri 


and 
dome is one 
north 


dors, separating it from the men’s grill-room and 


475 
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erving the sentiment 


West 


end i 1¢ ctric and coal grill, 
‘twee and perfect cuisine and service. The 
court on the south side of the cc-.rt, is a study 
public and gray—it seats four hundred guests. 
news- On the south of the main restai 
room bar quet-room—another syn phony i 
i h polished hardwood floor 
s doors. This is the i 
1 affairs ofa size insufi 
of the great Louis XV ballroom, whicl 
Another long corridor extends parallel 
and still further treet f 


, 4 
street from the east corridor to the ba 


own entrance to Marke 


uet-room is on one side of this and or 

in solid oak and lighted } heavy | 1 glass treet sideare the numerous checking and t 
skylight. Behir for men and women, reception-parlors a1 

picture [ rooms for private dinners and | 

noted The _ ballroom occupies the entire 

f the building. It is a superb 1 

XIV period in dull tones of go 
background for any gown 
indred feet in size at 

l is a great room, as | lwood parquetry floor, whicl 
| It is floored for dancing. The ballroon 

i ance on Jesse street, as has t 


1 of the east corridor. B 
wo balls may be held at the same time, 





A Summer Home in the City 








Sasadlied 





Hlere in this realm of sunshine and cleanliness, in kitchens on the same floor as the dining rooms, reigns 
the Palace chef over his hundred and twenty-tive cooks 


and the other in the 
interference with each other. 
ally the entire arrangement of the first 
s laid out under the personal supervision 
el John C, Kirkpatrick, managing-director 
lace Hotel Company, and at no point does 


banquet-room, 


om which he has acquired through years 
management show more prominently than 
ation and arrangement of the kitchens. 
rst place they are on the same floor and on 
level as the main restaurant and men’s 
immediately adjoining them. This one 
a measure, accountable for that superb 
which the Palace has long been noted. 
lens are located on the west side of the 
on the main floor, along the Jesse street 
vh above the sidewalks are rows of great 
through which the sun streams 
most of the day. Along the west side 
he great range fifty feet in length, the largest 
illed on the Pacific Coast. At the south 
‘reat meat ovens, wherein meats may be 
three different temperatures at the same 
ere are said to be only two other ovens 
d, that equal this in size—ont in New 


dow Ss, 


the other in Paris. Near the meat ovens 
soup-stock kettles, with patent arrange- 


telling exact temperatures and other 


data. Here,also are the egg-boilers where one man 
can boil a dozen eggs at the same time and have 
from one-half minute 
automatic 


them all differently timed 
to ten each. There is an 
arrangement that times the boiling to a fraction of 
Along the south side also are the meat 


minutes 


a second, 
carvers and servers stands, all the different meat 
being kept under hot covers—directly in front of 
the server. 

Here, in this realm of sunshine and cleanliness, 
reigns Ernest Arbagast over his hundred and twenty- 
five cooks. His glass enclosed office is placed in 
the middle of the room, from which he can actually 
see everything that is going on; speaking-tubes, 
telephones and push-bells put him in closest touch 
with every part of his department and each cook 
feels the eye of the master upon him and must 
needs strive to do the best he knows. Arbagast 
is a man of vast experience and has a reputation 
that is world wide. To him it has been given to 
serve banquets to five presidents of the United 
States—Presidents Cleveland, Harrison, Mckinley, 
Roosevelt and Taft, all having been guests of honor 
for whom he has prepared the menu. The banquets 
to McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft were given by 
the Palace Hotel Company. 

In the Palace 
system has been perfected by 


kitchens an organization and 


which the highest 
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procured. There are nearly 
, 


and twenty » cooks and 


pastry COOKS, 


In addition 


is excl | 
Parate room and 
1a lot of extra 
tS are also 


to prepare 


, reached 


elevators 
“|1 the butcher-shops, 


bake-shops and kit 


vogue here 


six individual 


a separate one for each 





steaks, chops, poultry, fish, 





The Palace has its own ice 





a capacity of sixtons of ice daily. 
second, sixth, seventh and eighth 
each corner of the building there 
f ’ arranged suites. 
“roval’”’ suites, 

inin 


room, 


g 
parlors and bedrooms, etc. These rooms 
i voods, tapestries, 

and are among the richest 
] 


provided in any hotel for the accommod. 
tion of g 


he whole building one is 





perfection of ventilation 
attained. The hotel has 
its own elec pumping and power 
lant, located in tl basement. Here also 
fan rooms, both blowers and ex 
and operated by 
notor. Thermostats 
connect with these 
co! trol the oper: 
tion of both exhaust-fans or the blowers 


which provide the fresh air. The fresh air 





is brought intothe house through specially 











arranged channels and is filtered and 
washed before ing sent t rooms The Palace Hotel is the crowning evidence that San Fr 
ore s Ps . ; has been rebuilt 
Che exhaust-fans connect 1every room 

and the entire air body is changed continuously. system since its beginning are unanim« 
court thi is the one instance 
every fiv vy perfect ventilation system hi 
restaurant every the ballroom that was expected. 
and banquet-rooms every four minutes. Such 
movement can, of course, be increased or decreased » epitome of hotel excellence, the farthest 
| in the science of hotel-building and hot 


at will of the engineers. Expert architects anc 
h 


‘ built to last for all time, 


o have \ hed the operation of this 
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- 7 CUustards, creams, puddings—your 
sot home desserts are bound to be right if 
you use Kingsford’s and follow the book. 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch 


has been the stand-by of experienced cooks for 
generations. 
@ Successful housewives from nearly every State in the Union 
tell us how they use Kingsford’s to improve their cooking. You'll 
find the recipes in our remarkable little Cook Book ‘*Y'’— 
P ‘* What a Cook Ought to Know 
About Corn Starch,’’ with 168 
of the best recipes 
you ever tried. 


~@ Mail a post 
cardtoday. We'll 
send the book 
free. 
T. KINGSFORD 
& SON 
Oswego, N. Y. 


NATIONAL 
STARCH CO. 


Successors 


estan) 





Wrinkles 


ttened and removed in a wonderfully short 
yourself with the aid of our Neo-Plastique 
This wonderful preparation nourishes the 
ind actually forces new blood through the 
the skin, so as to bring a plumpness to 
is perfectly natural and youthful. The 
es less than half an hour It is invigor- 
freshing, making you feel 1d look much 
Il at our parlors at 133 Geary Street, San 
for free demonstration, or send $2.50 
treatment. You will like it, or money re- 
: jar of our Neo Cream free to Sunset 
ulvantage of this Neo-Plastique treatment. 
JANE DODD AGENCY, 


133 Geary Street. 


“3 in One” revives old sew- 
ing machines, clocks, typewrit- 
ers, guns, bicycles, making them 
work like new. “3 in One’’ 
removes dirt, relieves friction 
and makes all action parts work 
smoothly, easily, and accurately. 
Will not cake, gum or ccllect 
dust. 


3 in One”? 


cleans and polishes furniture, 





varnished or veneered wood- 
work—prevents rust and tarnish 
on brass and nickel trimmings, 
bathroom and kitchen fixtures— 
Keeps bright silverware, glass 
and bric-a-brac in all climates 


Za 


California Bungalow Homes 
res and descriptions of Bunga 1 
xtures, etc., ready 
be su w, an nes it 
comnty any 4 om ce, $1 postpaid to any address 
Th af page N@€arly U1 
 Bungalowcraft Co., 403 Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 


and weather. 


FREE Write now for 


good free sample 
and booklet. 3-IN-ONE OIL 
COMPANY,33 B’way. 
New York. 
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A Wonderful Help to Mothers 


STORK Pants make the baby more comfortable, and save the 
mother work. They button neatly over the regular diaper. Are 
easily adjusted. No pins required. Light as linen. May be easily 
cleansed. White, soft—thoroughly dainty. Not rubber, and will 
not irritate the tenderest skin—soc a pair. Made from 


STORK SHEETING—WATERPROOF 


STORK Sheeting is the waterproof fabric that is perfectly 
white. It is Aseptic and Hygienic. Does not crack or sweat, 
or grow cold and clammy. Should always be used for baby’s crib 
and for the bed in sickness and maternity cases. Nurses and 
physicians recommend it. 36 in. wide, light and heavy weights, 
$1.00ayd. 54 in. wide, heavy weight, $1. 50 2 a soa 

Also made from STORK ipa STORK Catchall Bibs, 50c; 
STORK Plain Bibs, 25c; STORK Diaper Bags, 25c. 


STORK Goods are sold by the best Dry Goods dealers everywhere. 
CAUTION—All Waterproof sheeting is not STORK Sheeting. Look for 
the trade mark “STORK” when purchasing, and if you can not get 

“STORK” Goods at your dealers, send to us. 
FREE Useful sample—a Baby Sponge Bag, made from STORK Sheeting—also Book- 
let describing all the STORK Articles. Be sure to write for them. 


THE STORK COMPANY TO DEALERS—This electro, suitable for 


Dept. G, Boston, Mass. local newspaper ads, will be sent dealers 
(Also manufacturers of STORK Absorbent Diapers.) carrying STORK Goods, on request. 








Galena -Signal Oil Company 


chin any bac te body and thus improve your Nd FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 
DR. WALTER'S 2. 


ir su nie Ss 


Famous 


Medicated Rubber Garments Sole mantfacturers of the celebrated GALEN A COACH. 


E} NOINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
Fer Cee sat Wenn VALVE and SIGNAL 


> and never fail to ac- 





OILS. 
| rUAR ANTE E COST per thousand miles for from 
| Pi to five years, when conditions warrant it 
Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, whic an organl- 
zation of skilled railway mechanics of wi nd varied 
experience. Services of experts furnished free 0 chargé 
iluable to ing fre to patrons interested in the economical use oils. 
e at once for further particulars 


r 
DR. JEANNE WALTER ‘ a 








Suite 365, 55 West 33rd St., New York  Suile 365, 166 Geary St., San Francisco | Chas. Miller, P resident 





| 





Always carried in stock at our stores in 

IM] | . 2 [Al | | IMI S San Francisco, Coalinga, Bakers 
field, McKittrick, Maricopa, 

ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE Midway, Orcutt and Los Angele 


OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. } member. a. chamber of comme 
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Holeproof 


RADE MARK 


Offic e, 1 906. 


Look for “Holeproof” 
on the Toe 

Ifthe hose have something else 
Printed on them they are not the 
Original guaranteed hose — not 
genuine Holeproof Hose with 32 
years of experience knit intoevery 
inch of th em 

hey are not what you want—if 
you wi he best hose ever made. 

The gi nuine *Holeproof” is 
Sold in your town. We'll tell you 
the dealer's name on request or 
we'll st ip direct where we have 
fo dealer, charges em, B 
receipt of remittance. 
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I the New Colors in 
Holeproof Hose 


We have taken pains to reproduce in Holeproof Hose all 


/ of the newest popular shades. 


There are eleven to choose from. No matter what color 
you prefer, you will find it in Holeproof Hose. 


Every color is guaranteed sanitary and fast. 


No Darning Till October 


Those who buy six pairs of genuine “Holeproof’”? now 
will have absolutely no darning to do until October. 

That is guaranteed. You get aregular printed guarantee, 
signed by the dealer when you buy. 


#oleproofHosier 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND osiery 


Only the finest of Egyptian and Sea Island cotton is used, costing 
us this year an average of 70c per pound. 

The hose fit like silk gloves. 

We will spend $33,000 this year simply for inspection, to see that 
each finished pair is perfection. 





No One Can Buy Finer 
Hose Than These 


Our famous 25c hose have never been equaled at the price. 

But our 50c hose (Holeproof Lustre Hose, Mercerized) and 
our 75c hose (Holeproof Silk Hose) are the very finest hose to be 
had regardless of what hose cost. 

All that you pay over these prices is waste. 
hose any better. 

Although made in the lightest weights and with the softest 
yarns we still guarantee the wear. 

Six pairs of Holeproof Lustre Hose in a box—guaranteed six 
months— Price $3. 

Three pairs of Holeproof Silk Hose ina box—guaranteed three 
months—Price $2.25. 


You can’t get 











Write for free book ‘How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


THE HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 435 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





De Your Hote bnsurecl ? 


In writing to advertisers please mention Sunset 
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{ a Rieger's FlowerDrops” 








THE NEW PERFUME 
SO TIMES THE STRENGTH OF ORDINARY PERFUME 


A single drop diffuses the odor of a bushel of ssoms, 
4odors—Lily of the Valley, Violet, Rose, ¢ rabay t Money 
returned if not the finest perfume you ever usé $1.50 a 

{ bottle at druggists or by mail. Send Check, 0, 


i" : order. Sample free if you send name of y I r st.} 
sex PAUL RIEGER, 12 First St., SAN FRANCISC( Ie} 


‘O'BRIEN, SPOTORNO & MITCHELL 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
POULTRY AND GAME 


California Market, Pine and Montgomery Sts., San Francisco 








Gadue Dustless 


Flour Sifter 
“The Sifter That Sifts” 


Removes all foreign substances, creates no 
dust, is always ready, keeps flour from in- 
sects, mice, etc., and delivers it in a a flaky, 
feathery condition with no waste. It is 
the housewife’ s greatest economy saver. 

Made in two sizes. One sack size, $1.50, 
I'wo sack size, $2.00. Sent by expre -ss Upon 
receipt of price. Agents Wanted—They 

Write for terr 


Oy 4 find it a big seller. 
* oa ating S. H. VILAS MFG. CO., BURLINGTON, VI. 











Pleasing interiors are within W © 
? e have given 


the reach of all. A tasteful | Boys up the manufac- 


color scheme and discriminate handling peiripersse. - hsaes sce ‘of our Junier 
i ) oO ) > eX- 


of materials are essential. pense of boxing and expressage. Any 
. . boy can make the frame in a few hours, 
But back of these, and more important, 1S | Send us 25 cents and we will send two propellers, equipment and 


the finish of walls, ceilings and woodwork. | full directions. Wright Aero Co., Buffalo, N. N. ¥. 
If you select ~ ° ° ° 

| — Hair Like This 

-5 | Let me send you a re- 

efi | So Free acid wat treatment 
| ¥ s, Dandruff, G 








for Baldness, uff, Gray 
Hair, etc., at my own expense. 
It will surprise and delight you. 


sen: ” o_» j ey 

The ‘High Standard ”’ of Flat Finishes Write to-day to 

; . f es aL WM. CHAS. KEENE, President 
you will have the rich beauty of water . \ Lorrimer Institute 
colors and the service of oil paint com- Dept. 2813 Baltimore, Md. 
bined in one washable, santtary paint pro- 25, 000 Women Know 
duct equally suitable for every interior . That the Imperial Self-Heating Flat 
surfac *hethe hes OP eee does 4 « it cost of 
surface—whether plaster, metal, kalsomine, a 2 — ss py Peel op 
concrete, paint or wood. move handle for cooking. Agents 


\ i i om J » wanted everywhere. [:asy sales— 
The ideal background for pictures. Does = gg - good proti ue Write for booklet D 


not fade. Soap and water removes all a - and exclusive territory. 
trace of dirt without injury. oi Imperial Flat Iron Co. 


Mellotone comes ready to use in fourteen ca. ae _19 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal 


colors. Any desired tint may be produced ~ DEWEY. STRONG &CO 


by proper blending, and two or more colors 
combined for contrast or harmony. 











Learn More About Mellotone before you de- 
cide on the usual finishes. If not at your 
dealer’s, tell us his name, and we will send 
color card, showing effects you can get and 
giving full particulars. Also on MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, S.F. 
request, “Common Sense About The 5 
Interiors,” or for 25c, “Good i ‘PHONE TEMP. 4455 


Homes by Good Architects,” . B 
with suggested color schemes os A Good Living 
—exterior and interior. os : From Mushrooms 
The Lowe Brothers Company $20.00 to $40.00 a wer | easily made 
457 Third St., DAYTON, O. ; allyear raising mu: — 


DISTRIBUTORS: : time at home. in ars, sheds, 
sig market. 


re ae Anpoyh — ar fas Angeles 3 oc eercigl : 
SLES ahr aed Names of buyers lied. Free 
EecLes | PAINT PS GLASS OOnDeden veh Protection , illustrated instruction booklet. 
HIRAM BARTON, Deis 
329 West 48th Street New Yo 


ee 
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